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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. » who advifes us to give a certain lift of names which 
have already appeared in moft of our daily prints, is hereby inform- 
ed, that they would fill a volume, which is now forming for publie 
infpection. 

A Young Lady, who wifbes to know ‘* fomething about poor 
Mifs Gunning,” is humbly requefted to check her curiofity, and perufs 
a Letter in the prefent Number, figned Plain Truth. 

it is no concern of ours, whether Barrington goes to Botany-Bay 
“ in a wig, or bis own hair.” We likewife inform “ a Penny Bar. 
ber, whe was prefent at the ceremony,” that, in our opinion, even 
Jame follies /hould be treated ferioully; ad awhen crimes become matter 
of [port to him who writes for the public eye, we cannot but defpife 
that man’s wit, and pity bis depravity ! 

The Writer of aac Bickerftaffe, junior, pleads indifpofition, and 
craves indulgence for this month. Once more too, and only once 
more, we poffpone till our next the Account of Somerley. 

«« An Elligy on the Pathun of Love” may doubtle/s appear 
wery enchanting to the brilliant eyes of the “ Fare butt crewell Le- 
honorah 3’ but wwe do not think our readers would Le pleafed ta 
perufe the Effufions of StLoRANDA. 

if Mr. Saunders awill turn back to fome of bis former numbers of 
the Magazine, be will find, on the wrapper, the mode that the 
Editor would adopt in binding up Tue Prays or SHaxe- 
SPEARE, which will, upon the neareft calculation, be brought ta 
a@ conclufion by next Auguft. The Frontifpieces and Vignettes for 
the refpeive volumes are all in the hands of differeat Engravers. 

Our Friend in Scotland «will find bis Poem in our Number for 
May next, accompanied with an Engraving from a Drawing b 
Mr. Dayes, which we flatter ourfelves will meet his wifbes. 

Lines addrefed te a Beautiful Duchefs, are better calculated for 
a news-paper than for the General Magazine. 

We are glad to find that “‘ A Plain Blunt Man” becomes at length 
apprehenfive : we wifh too, that a nobler motive had induced him 
to mend his manners. 

The Complaint of Gaecory GrizzLeTop, Common-coun- 
cil-man, bad better be made known to men of confequence in bis 
own way. We heartily wifh, on our parts, that he may remove 
every ftumbling-block ix bis road to the Mayoralty, “ the crown 
of all bis wifhes !” 

Our Theatrical Opinions are original, in which, if the head is 
fometimes to blame, the heart is never in the wrong. We there-- 
cannot think of admitting extrads from a news-paper, to pleafe a 

arty. 
f We thank Mr. L. M. Townfend for his kind wifbes, and friendly 
slvice. We will profit by the latter. 
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JHE DELIGHTS OF BENEVOLENCE, 
BY A&A SAD FY: 
(Continued from page 60.) 
Tue RETuRN. 


Nag tenantry of R— were affembled to receive their noble 
benefattrefs, for as fuch they confidered Lady Frances; 
for though the Countefs, by refiding fo many years upon her 
eftate, had kept extreme poverty from the door of the meaneft 
peafant, yet if any accident happened among them, Lady Fran- 
ces was always applied to, in whoie heart or 4 found a never- 
failing fource of benevolence. Indeed fhe had been inftruéted 
by her noble mother to confider them xot as flavis, but as peo- 
ple as neceflary to er as fhe was to them. But for the/e, would 
the often fay, this large domain would be of very little ufe. It 
is for us the hufbandman tills the earth; it is for ws he bears the 
biting froft, and chilling blafts of wintry ftorms; for is reward 
is a flender, a very flender portion indeed, of the good things 
the earth fo bounteoufly yields in retura for his labour. It is a 
duty therefore we owe ourfelves and them, to fee that their fitua- 
tion is rendered as pleafing as their lot in life will admit of, 


Tue Express. 

Lady Frances did not allow herfelf to recover from her fa- 
tigue. She immediately fat down, and wrote to her beloved 
mother, to acquaint her of their fafe arrival, and to inform her 
flightly of the accident which had happened upon the road ; 
fearing that the news might reach the Countefs through the 
means of fome officious perfon, with enlarged cjrcumftances of 

N 2 misfortune, 
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misfortune: which to prevent, if poffible, the fent off an exprefs 
to London direétly ; but her precaution was ineffectual, for the 
news had fpread tothe next port town, where was a lady wait. 
ing for frefh horfes to convey her to London. She heard the 
name of “ Lady Frances W. » and, dreadful accident,” juft 
as fhe was ftepping into her chaife. ‘‘ What is that?” {aid the to 
her fervant. “ Lady Frances W. , daughter to the Coun- 
tefs of B » Madam,” faid the man, “* has been thrown from 
her phaeton by a waggon: her arm is broke, and the is other- 
wife fo much hurt, that her life is defpaired of.”” ‘* Where is 
the Countefs?”? <« In London, Madam.” 

This was enough for Mrs. Barnard: fhe determined not 
to ftop, except to change horfes, till ‘fhe reached London, 
where, the moment fhe arrived, fhe ordered the carriage to the 
Countefs of B—. 


Tue Ararm. 
The inftant the porter opened the door— I muft fee the 
Countefs of B— this moment, this moment I mutt fee her.” 
The Countefs happened to be coming from her drefling room, 
and was upon the fiairs. So eager and peremptory an inquiry 
alarmed her fo much, that, when the fervant announced Mrs. 
Barnard, fhe was almoft fpeechlefs: however, the entrance of 


that lady gave a momentary relief to her anxiety. 


MisiInFORMATION,. 

Without the leaft ceremony Mrs. B. advanced to the Coun. 
tefs. 

I hope, fhe exclaimed, I hote Lady Frances W—~ will in 
future have lefs confidence in her dexterity as a female Febu, 
and leave the reins to abler hands—/ands that can manage them 
with more {kill. 

The Countefs, by the opening of the ftory, perceived the 
had gathered mifinformation fomewhere, and, ixaeed offended 
at her freedom of /peeth, inquired very coolly what fhe meant? 
«I mean, Lady B—,” faid the, in a tone of vexation, “ that 
Lady Frances W—, by driving her phaeton with great rapidity, 
has been thrown from it, and her arm is broke.” ** You are 
wrong informed indeed—my daughters are not ambitious of 
figuring as female Febus; befides, Mrs. Templar is with Lady 
Frances, and I am convinced nothing could potlibly tempt er to 
ftep into a phacton. ‘Timidity, occafioned by an accident of 
her youth, I am certaiz, would prevail over her natural polite- 
nefs.” Upon this Mrs. Barnard wilhed the Countefs good 

morning, 
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morning, provoked that her vulgar precipitancy had not fuc- 
ceeded in throwing a whole family into confufion, 


THe ADVENTURER. 

Mrs. Barnard never was ranked by the Countefs in the num- 
ber even of re/pe&ed acquaintances, though the other always 
aimed at being thought in habits of particular friendfhip. 
Often would fhe invite herfelf to R— Caftle, where fhe was 
ever fure of meeting a polite reception (from refpec to the 
. memory of My. Barnard, who was a near relation to the father 
of the Countefs of ). 

This amiable lady was of that clafs of.female adventurers who, 
with a low origin, a large portion of beauty, and a bountiful 
thare of vulgar affurance, had, with the aifliftance of fome 
friends, procured a few tawdry decorations, and a flight re- 
commendation to fome of our Eaft-India fettlements, where fhe 
had the good luck to entrap Mr. Barnard; but that unfortunate 
gentleman foon perceived his error. His grateful wife, in re- 
turn for his generofity in raifing her to a rank far-dabove her 
molt fanguine expectations, continued to intrigue with a yeung 
officer, whom fhe became acquainted with in the fhip that car- 
ried her out. 

This heroic dame obferved no decorum, but with the moft 
confummate impudence gave puodlic preference to her gallant, 
even in the prefence of her injured hufband. This determined 
Mr. Barnard to refign his employments in the Eaft Indies 
(which were very lucrative), and return to England ; but with 
the moft affiduous caution did he endeavour to prevent the infa- 
my of his wife being known to his family, convinced, if it fhould 
once tranfpire, fhe never would be received by them. However, 
avery few months after his return, death put a period to his 
forrows. He left to his widow the bulk of his fortune (which 
was immenfe), whofe low cunning had prevailed in making him 
believe fhe was a fincere penitent for paft faults. 


Tue Reverie. 

As foon as the Countefs was alone, fhe fell into a moft pro- 
found reverie, and the moft anxious forebodings obtruded upon 
her maternal bofom. There certainly is fome caufe, faid fhe to 
herfelf, for thedreadful account Mrs. Barnard has heard. The 
miftake between a phaeton and a chaife might eafily be made, 
particularly as it is probable the ftory has been told by fome 
ignorant clown. 

How unlucky am I, fhe continued (wringing her hands), 
that I did not inquire of Mrs. Barnard sow and where fhe 

heard 
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heard of it. Why did I fo fuddenly give way to my refentment ¥ 
However, I will go immediately to her houfe, and obtain, if 
poflible, a more perfect information. 

She rang the bell ;—the fervant who anfwered, brought in hi¢ 
hand a letter. “ This is exprefs from Mrs. Templar, my 
lady.” 

With a trembling hand, and fluttering heart, did fhe unfeal the 
packet. 

Tue Prgasinc DisaPrpointTMENT. 

Inftead of meeting, as fhe expected, an account of fome 
Greadful: cataftrophe, fhe found a letter inclofed from Lady 
Frances. That dutiful and affectionate daughter playfully 
touched upon the caufe of her fending exprefs, to convince the 
Countefs, if poflible, the was #ér hurt. 

** The only effeét of our difafter, my dea> mother, is frighton 
my part, and refentrpent on the part of my auzt, who is detere 
mined to be the champion of heiplefs immocence.” 

The Countefs went immediatcly to the appartment of Lady 
Bell, with the letters, and to inform her of what had pafled be- 
tween herfelf and Mrs. Barnard. . 

«« I am really forry,” faid the Countefs, “ that I have in- 
fringed upon the laws of good breeding, in my behaviour to 
Mrs. Barnard; her intention was certainly good, though ungra- 
cioufly expreffed.” 

«« Indeed, Madam,” replied Lady Bell, «« my heart refufes 
to credit Mts. Barnard for any one goad ac?.” ** That is illibe- 
ral. I cannot but think Mrs. Barnard’s Aeart is good, though 
deftitute of delicate and refined fentiment.” ‘ Mrs. Barnard,” 
returned Lady Bell, ‘« wifhes to be thought a valuable and de- 
ferving charaéter ; hrer artifice has indeed fucceeded in conceal- 
ing from you the black venom of her heart, but fhe is not fo 
cautious with every body.” ‘* You are uncommonly fevere,” 
faid the Countefs gravely ; “ you will call however upon Mrs, 
Barnard, and make my apology.” 

Nothing could be more ungrateful to the feelings of Lad 
Bell, than the commands of her mother at this time. . Her dif- 
like was ftrong againft Mrs. Barnard on many accounts ;—but, 
from her infolent reflections on her beloved fifter, it became a 
deep averfion. 

Lady Bell indeed knew (as Mrs B—— did not obferve the 
fame circumfpedtion before the young ladies, as with the Coun- 
tefs) that fhe was miftrefs of deception the moft dangerous. She 
well knew that upon her falée face ihe wore the mafk of anxious 
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friendthip, for the purpofe of drawing from the forrow-frickea 
heart, its neareft fecrets of woe, which when poffeffed of, fhe 
diftributed, wherever fhe went, under the fame diabolical co- 
vering, and (as was her defign) with more fuccefsful injury 
than an avowed enemy could poffibly accomplith. Nay, even 
her own family fhared the fame fate, at leaft that part of them 
who were fo unfortunate as to be honoured with her notice. 
However fhe would not prefume to difpute her mother’s com- 
mands. 
Tue Visit. 


Lady Bell arrived at Mrs. Barnard’s juft in time to fave her 
fifter’s life in Mrs. B——’s tale ; for fhe had been relating the 
ftory to a Mrs. Wilfon, who, with her daughter, had called on 
a vifit, and had got to that part of the ftory when the arm was 
broke, and was juft on the point of pronouncing Lady Fran- 
ces dead, abfolutely dead, when the ladies were by Lady Bell 
undeceived. 

« Well,” faid Mifs Wilfon, “ f declare I now am really re- 
joiced at the efcape of Lady Frances; for, had the fell from a lofty 
car, guiding with heroic ardour four roble fteeds in hand, 2 
whip half a mile long, waved with graceful eafe, by beauty’s 
polifhed arm, [ fhould have exclaimed, 


By the foot of Mabomet ’twvas bravesy done! 
But to tumble out of an old-fathioned vehicle, like one’s great 
grandmother, I fincerely congratulate her, for it would have deen 
difgraceful to have had a fingle fcratch on fuch an occafion.” 


Tue CaTasTRoPHE. 


While Mrs. Barnard was the occafion of fo much uneafinefs 
in London, Lady Frances was execrating her, as far as fuch a 
heart could execrate, as the authorefs of a dreadful cataftrophe, 
that plunged into wretchednefs, irremediable wretchednefs, an 
amiable man, a Mr. Rivers, in whofe family fhe was particu- 
larly intimate, This fiend of dark deeds had taken fome offence 
againft Mrs. Rivers, and was determined on revenge. She 
tampered with the feelings of that unfortunate lady, and foon 
difcovered that fhe had a tincture of jealoufy in her compofition. 
So favourable a circumftance for the forwarding her plan, did 
not efcape her immediate attention. The fir opportunity 
that offered, fhe infinuated to Mrs. Rivers that her hufband’s 
affections for Emma had (fince his marriage) returned with dou- 
ble force—that private meetings were frequent; and advifed 
Mrs, Rivers, by all means, to have her hufband «watched, as the 
vulgarly 
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vulgarly expreffed herfelf. ** No, Madam,” faid Mrs. Rivers; 
“* my foul is not capable of defcending to fuch meannefs, were 
it even poffible for me to fufpeét my Edward guilty of fo muck 
bafenefs.” << Why, you know,” anfwered the irritated Mrs, 
Barnard (trembling for the fuccefs of her infernal plot) youd 
know well that your hufband was fondly attached to Emma ; and 
had fhe not jilted him, he never would have married you. But 
your friend Mifs Percival can inform you, if fre pleases, of the 
truth of my affertion. Believe me, my dear Mrs. Rivers,” cons 
tinued this artful hypocrite, with an affeétation of deep concern, 
“ my friendihip for you determines me to forfeit all claim to the 
regard of Mr. Rivers, and I will undeceive you if poffible.” 
Mr. Rivers was abfent from home, and was not expected for 
fome weeks, at the time this converfation pafled between his 
wife and Mrs. Barnard. 

For feveral days Mrs. Rivers (naturally of a melancholy 
difpofition) brooded over her fuppofed misfortune. Love, jeas 
loufy, reafon, at times alternate reigned. Love and reafon 
at laft feemed to bear the fway, and Mrs. Rivers prepared to 
meet her /over, her bufhand, as a woman that had not loft the 
fondnefs of a miffre/s in the dignity of the cw/?. 

But, alas! fuch happinefs he was ceitined never more te 
know. His wife had indeed prepared, but it was a deadly pre- 
paration. Silence to his inquiries, and the difmal countenances 
of his domeftics upon entering his own houfe, made Mr. Rivers 
conclude that his wife was ill. With anxious eagernefs he ran up 
her bed-chamber—but, oh! what a heart-breaking fight for a 
hufband that loved, tenderly loved, his wife! She lay welters 
ing in blood ;—by her, a piftol, the inflrument of her diffolution : 
—upon her toilet lay a bundle of papers, anonymous letters, and 
one addreffed to her Edward, in which fhe explained her rea- 
fons for thus plunging into the unfathomable gulf of eternity 
with fuch determined boldnefs. She related the different con- 
veriations that had paft between herfelf and Mrs. Barnard, and 
referred him to the letters. ‘‘ My love is too nice, my deareft 
Edward, to admit of partition in your heart, even in idea ; but 
after being fo entirely convinced that the heart I fondly flattered 
myfelf was mine, is the willing flave of another, and can afford 
so me feeble friendfhip only in return for the mafs of love I have 
fquandered, how can | live? No!—lI will fly to the throne of 
my beneficent parent, and, at the fountain of never-failing 
mercy, drink the beverage of pardon, peace, and everlafting 
joys. For Thov, O great and good, wilt not condemn tp 
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torment perpetual, the wretch that darés to efcape from mifery 
exceeding the portion of fortitude allotted her. 

If fuch a character as Mrs. Barnard fhould read this (for fuch 
charaéters do certainly exift), let gentle pity guard in future her 
lips with caution; and, oh! may ‘fhe never forget the fatal 
effects of trifling with the delicate feelings of a tender and affec- 
tionate heart ! 


A Lerrer. 


Lady Frances was made acquainted with the circumftance of 
Mrs. Rivers’s death, by a letter from Mifs Percival (the lady 
to whom Mrs. Barnard alluded), and a particular friend of 
Lady Frances. 

After relating what has already been inferted, fhe continued, 
“ You will for ever deteft me, my dear Frances. You muft 
fee I have been a pliable engine in the hand of cruel Mrs. Bar- 
nard, to deftroy my friend. Oh! what a fool was I, to liften 
to the malicious fuggeftions of that wicked woman! Rivers was 
never a favourite of mine, as a hufband for Mifs Horton. I 
knew fhe deferved an undivided heart, and that fhe could not 
feel happinefs without. You know his ridiculous fondnefs for 
Emma 4efore his marriage, made him a fubjeét for the thafts of 
fatire, and juftly, as fhe really does not appear to poffefs any 


. one requifite to engage even the attention of a man of fenfe (as 


Rivers moft certainly is). However, Love held the mirror; and 
her art, cunning, and ignorance, appeared to him innocent fim- 
plicity. Mrs. Barnard, taking an advantage of my unfortunate 
prejudice againft Rivers, told me, with feeming concern, that 
he had thrown of all reftraint, and was gone off with Emma 
(who has really left her valuable hufband) ; and to convince me 
of the infidelity of Rivers, contrived that I fhould fee them to- 
gether (for it fince appears to be her contrivance, by means of 
anonymous letters). But, oh! my dear Frances, | doubt if 
you will confider the deception practifed upon my friendfhip for 
Mrs. Rivers as an apology for my rafhnefs in difcovering to her 
my opinion of her hufband. 

“ | imprudently gave way to a refentful impulfe, loft all pa- 
tience, and went immediately to her houfe, determined to ad- 
vife her to quit him ; but conceive, if you can, my aftonifh- 
ment (after {uch information) tobe received by her with the 
greateft cheerfulnefs. ‘ This is an unexpected pleafure, my 


, dear Percival, and doubly agreeable, as I expect my own Ed- 


ward home this evening, who will be rejoiced to fee you.’ 
QO « This 
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** This intelligence prevented me from {peaking what I had 
propofed, and nothing of any confequence happened till dinner, 
when her fervant brought letters to her (one from Rivers), to 
inform her he was difappointed of coming home that evening : 
the other fhe threw into the fire as foon as fhe read its 

«¢ From this moment her countenance betrayed evident marks 
of the moft tormenting anxiety. I preffed her to difclofe to me 
the caufe of her uneafmefs. ‘Do not urge me, dear Masy, 
faid fhe. ‘ Were it but the fear of giving you pain, I fhould 
moft affiduoufly endeavour to conceal the caufe that at prefent 
difturbs my mind.’ 

‘* That is indeed unkind, my dear Henry: I have ever made 
you the confident of my private affection, and never did the 
milky {pring of confolation fail:in your friendly bofom. *‘ Ah! 
you are not married.’ Not married! I echoed. Does mar- 
riage exclude friendfhip? Is itfo churlifha tie? Your hufband 
is not of ‘that opinion, at /eaft as far as relates to bis own com- 
nexions. She claiped her hands together, and with the mof 
piteous look exclaimed, ‘ Oh! the mifery of my heart is infyp- 
portable.’ I flew to her, kiffed her, and faid every thing I ima- 
gined could confole her. 

«¢« When we feparated, fhe threw her arms round my negk. 
* I thall be happy yet, faid the; and foon, my dear Mary, thall 
Ibe happy.’ Little did I imagine it was happinefs eternal the 
meant. Oh! can I ever forgive myfelf? I wander about like 
a ghoft-haunted criminal, for I fee her every where. She is 
conftantly in my view: wherever I turn, I fee her. 

«* My father has propofed to me, as the only probable meang 
of diverting my melancholy, that I fhould vifit my aunt Lewes. 
Her refidence is in a remote part of Wales; and, my father 
fays, the moft beautiful and romantic fpot he ever faw. Deareft 
Lady Frances, let your friendly charity extend to me :—a¢- 
company me, if you can. You will foothe my foul to peace, for 
I now am miferable beyond expreffion ! wretched !—more fo 
than Rivers himfelf, for he cannot feel the full extent of his 
horrid fituation. He is mad—quite mad.” 


Tue Inrreaty. 


Mrs. Templar herfelf tranfcribed an account of the above 
melancholy tale, and joined Lady Frances in earneft intreaty 
for the confent of the Countefs, that her niece might accompany” 
Mifs Percival into Wales. 

‘* T have long withed,” faid Mrs. Templar, ‘< to fee that ro- 


mantic county ; and now humanity, as well as pleafure, induces 
me 
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me to requeft you will not oppofe our journey ; for the mind of 
the felf-upbraided Mifs Percival will be relieved, and fhe may 
in time be reftored to her former tranquillity. 


THe INTERVAL. 


’ As foon as Mrs. Templar had difpatched the letters, it was 

determined by the ladies in the interval, till an anfwer from 
the Countefs arrived, they would vifit the village. “ I have 
not forgot my little boy, and William,” faid Lady Frances. 
“ Nor have I forgot the farmer’s nephew,” faid Mrs. Tem- 
plar; “ and I hope to make him remember me, as long as he 
lives.” 

The ladies fet off next day, and at fome diftance from the 
village left their carriage, and walked to the woman’s houfe, for 
privacy. The moment Harry faw them, he was running to his 
friend William. Lady Frances ftoppedhim. “ Where are you 
going, Harry?” <** To tell William to come and thank you.” 
“I hope, Harry, you always do as you are bid.” “ Yes, 
fometimes ; only when I fight boys, when my mammy bids me¢e 
hot:—but I only fight them when they plague the dogs, and 
cats, and throw ftones at the horfes and cows.’? ‘* Good child,’”’ 
faid Mrs. Templar. ‘‘ But do you love William?” faid Lady 
Frances. ‘* Yes, Ma’m—I love William better than any body, 
only my mammy and you; becaufe you are good to William.” 
* Well then, if you love William, you muft go to him, and tell 
him to come here ;—but Harry, take notice, no thanks.” * But, 
pray Ma’m, who muft he thank ?” ‘* God.” « Oh, but he fays 
God fent you; and I don’t fee God, I only fee you.” * Go,” 
faid his mother, ‘* and do what the lady bids you.” Harry did 
not require a fecond bidding. Glad to bear the happy tidings to 
William, he feemed to fkim over the earth. “ Oh, my dear daddy 
William, you muft come to my mammy’s houfe. But you are 
not to thank the lady that fent you the gold money ; if you do, 
fhe will be angry withme.” William, from his enlarged know- 
ledge of the world, was convinced it muft be a noble heart that 
could, unfolicited, relieve with fuch delicate generofity, the 
helplefs ftranger. He was not furprifed at the reftraint laid upon 
_ by this meflage, but attended the lady’s commands imme- 

lately, 

Notwithftanding the very high opimion Lady Frances and 
Mrs. Templar had conceived of William, from the charatter they 
had heard of him, they were much furprifed at the addrefs and 
appearance of this venerable old man, fo very much fuperior 
to their expectations, 
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** T have fent to inquire of you,” faid Lady Frances, « if 
it will be agreeable to you to take the charge of this little fa- 
vourite of mine, whofe mother has refigned him to my care.” 
This mode of befriending William, Lady Frances adopted for 
the purpofe of {paring his feelings. ‘I donot mean,” fhe con- 
tinued, ‘to fatigue you with teaching him, but to fee that thofe 
whom I fhall appoint, do their duty by him. And, as I under- 
ftand, two miles from this there is a capital town, where he can 
be taught every thing that is at prefent neceflary. I fhall 
eftablifh a credit for that purpofe ; and fhould any unforefeen ac- 
cident happen to me, I will take care that a certain fum fhall be 
paid to you quasterly, that you may not be expofed to any in- 
convenience for having obliged me.” 

William bowed. Speak he did not—but his countenance ex- 
preffed more than the moft eloquent language could convey, 
*« Now, faid Mrs. Templar, we will go immediately and fettle 
every thing. I fhall employ a proper perfon to chaftife Mr, 
Win’s relation; and you will have an opportunity of fixing Wil- 
liam and the child.” 

The woman at this changed countenance. ‘* I hope,” faid 
Lady Francefs, “‘ the difpofition I have propofed is entirely 
agreeable to you.” She anfwered, Yes; but begged to fpeak 
to her Ladyfhip. As foon as they were alone, the woman 
burft into tears. ‘* I am afraid, my lady, you will be very 
angry with me, hut I will fpeak the truth.” ‘ A fure pafsport 
to my forgivenefs,” replied Lady Frances. ‘ The child is not 
mine.” ** Not yours! Whofe ishe then?” <I donot know, 
Madam. My brother, who is a gentleman’s fervant, came 
to me when I.was myfelf in fervice’in London. ‘ Sally,’ he 
faid, ‘ I have often heard you with to leave fervice, and go into 
bufinefs : now if the propofal I have to make fhould be agree- 
able to you, it will be of more confequence to you than you can 
think.’ Well, faid I, what is it? ‘ Why,’ fays he, ‘I am 
going abroad with a gentleman for a year or two. Now, if 
you will take the charge of a child I fhall bring to you, I will 
put you into any bufinefs you pleafe, and give you a hundred 
guineas to go on with.’ But fuppofe you fhould never return, 
faid I. ‘ O, fays he, there is no fear of that. But, if any ac- 
cident fhould happen, I will give you a direction to a merchant 
in thecity, who is to fupply you with any thing you will want.’ 
So, my lady, I was very glad, and got a fituation immediately. - 
My brother brought me the child (he was then about a year and 
a half old), and told me he would write to me as foon as he got 


fettled abroad. The bufinefs anfwered, and I was doing “I 
we. 
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well indeed, when, to my great mifery, a fire happened in the 
ftreet where I lived, and burnt down feveral houfes; among 
the reft, mine, and every thing in it, for it was as much as I 
could do to fave Harry and myfelf. 

« [ went to the houfe of the merchant I had a direétion to ; 
but he was dead, and nobody knew any thing of-my brother 
(for it was his name I was to mention). I thought.I now muft 
have gone diftraéted. However, luckily I had lent toa friend 
thirty pounds of the money, who immediately paid it to me; 
and a relation of hers dying, who kept this fhop, fhe advifed me 
to take it; and here I have lived, and-done all I could to take 
care of my poor Harry.” 

‘But, did your brother leave you no direétion where you 
fhould find him ?”* «No, my lady. - Nor would he tell. me 


, the name of the gentleman.” “* Then I fuppofe you do not 


know the, name of the child?” “ Only Harry.” ‘* Well,” 
faid Lady Frances, “‘ whoever his parents are, his education 
fhall not difgrace the higheft rank in'life ; and you may be per- 
fedtly eafy, -I will take care‘you fhall not be blamed for giving 
the child to me. But, as it ig no doubt your wifh to be near 
Harry, if you meet with a fituation that will be agreeable in the 
townof ——, I defire you to take’it; and I will give orders te 
the perfon that is to pay William the child’s falary, to advance 
any thing reafonable to affift you.” 

« Mrs. Templar and Lady Frances foon arranged every thing 
to their fatisfaétion. 
: (To be continued.) 





ON LANDSCAPE-PAINTING. 


‘HE love of nature, that fhould accompany this ftudy, is 
the reafon why fo few are eminent in it. And even the 

moft diftinguifhed have miftaken their talents ; and where they 
could with fuccefs have defcribed a country, they have failed in 
the fimple reprefentation of aman... Of this truth, Claude Lor- 
raine is a glaring inftance. The magic of his pencil, the variety 
of his landicape, his knowledge of light and fhade, the judicious 
introduction of his buildings, the maffes of his trees, the tranf- 
parency of his waters, the formation of his bridges, the foftnefs 
of his diftances, but,.more than alls, the ameenity and glow of 
his atmofphere, have contributed to render him fuperabundantly 
excellent in the defcription of rural objects ; but then his figures 
are without life, without tafte;.and without: nature; and it is 
: fomewhat 
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Somewhat extraordinary, although a fact afcertained, that he 
piqued himfelf more, and wifhed to eftablifh a more per. 
manent reputation, upon his hiftorical than roral reprefenta- 
tions. The beft pifture of this extraordinary genius, and with- 
out competition the beft landfcape in the world, is in the Altieri 
Palace at Rome. 

Gafpar Pouffin, with all his perfection, was unacquainted 
with the form of figures, the vigour of aétion, and the com- 
placence of repofe. They are introduced from neceflity, and 
mot from tafte; and hence, to make his performances more 
efteemed and prized, the pencil of his brother Nicholas fupplied 
the deficiency, by which pradtice he fuffered perhaps his fra- 
ternal love to overcome his better judgment. ‘The moft capital 
work bf this artiftis in the Colonna gallery at Rome. 

Salvator Rofa hath very happily combined, and as judicioufly 
adopted, the power of the hiftoric and landfcape painter. He 
has appreciated the different talents, and is, in choice of fub- 
jects, of all artifts perhaps the moft fuccefsful. The reafon is 
obvious: he underitood his fubje&, as a painter and as a man, 
His enthufiafm, of which he had more than is to be met with 
in his age and country, was the child of knowledge ; his ideas 
were rude and majeftic, becaufe he drew them from a roman- 
tic fource. He was faithful to what he faw ;—he was an enthu- 
fiaft to what he felt. He confulted nature, not only from plea- 
fure, but from conviction ; and could account for, as a poet, 
what, as a painter, he could defcribe. 

There is a very fine landfcape of his painting in the above- 
mentioned palace. 

Annibal Caracci had great ideas of landfcape-painting, and 
would have been eminent in this walk, had he not been fo much 
diftinguifhed in another. He feemed to delight in the magni- 
ficence of nature; and in the caft of his views he is original : 
his lines are ftrong, his trees are noble, his foregrounds are bold, 
and his figures are adapted to the ftory and to the fcene he 
would reprefent. Few men have ever painted with more know- 
ledge of defign, or produced a more ftriking effect by the al- 
terations of light or fhadow, or have tinged their canvas with 2 
more fenfible force of colouring. He faw nature with an eye 

of genius, and he defcribed her reprefentations with force and 
judgment. 
In the Pamphili Palace, at'Rome, is to be found his firft work 
in this line of painting. 

The landfcapes of Domenichino are fketched with freedom, 
and coloured with force; the forms of his trees are = 
ut 
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put the outline is fometimes hard. His compofitions are generally 
noble, and often pleafing, from paftoral nature and repofe ; but 
too much blue, I think, in general prevails throughout all his 
works of this recited {pecies. 

In the Villa Ludovici, the dados of a room are covered with 
landfcapes of his painting ; and in a gallery 6f the little Farnefe 
Palace there is a beautiful paftoral fcene of his hand, which 
hardly yields to any performance of the kind, for fimplicity and 
tafte: the two figures, Apollo and Hyacinth, are admirable for 
their drawing and expreffion. 

Francifco Bolognefe had equal ideas of landfcape. His de- 
figns had vigour, his outline was harfh; but his colouring was 
well adapted to the grandeur of his defign. He may certainly 
rank in landfcape amongft the group of claflical painters. 

His beft compofition appears to be that of the Caftle Gon- 
dolpho, which was fold laft winter, and from which a print is 
taken. 

Rubens was very eminent in this particular line. Thofe 
landfcapes of his hand, in the Balbi Palace at Genoa, and the 
one in the colleétion of the Grand Duke, in the Pitti Palace, at 
Florence, are unrivalled in point of life and colouring ; and, 
although he has taken his ideas of nature from Flanders, the 
country in which he was born, and the features of which are not 
boldly difcriminated, yet he has fhewn fo confummate a know- 
ledge of perfpective, fo much {kill in the difpofition of his lines, 
has thrown together fuch pleafing groups of rural objects, and 
given fo much life and motion to his figures, and all this is ac- 
companied with fo wonderful a glow and harmony of colours, 
that they enchant the eye, and fatisfy the judgment. 

The landfcape of Titian is particularly grand and vigorous. 
He adorns it with magnificent images, with varied obumbrations 
of fhadow, with well-chofen and projecting buildings, and with 
defultory fcenes of nature, rich in form, and in appearance mag- 
nificent and fublime. He feems to have ftudied rural images 
with peculiar delight, and. to have difplayed an enthufiafm in 
all his {cenes, which fcenes he dignified with no lefs judgment 
than experience. His colouring glowed with charms which it 
is almoft in vain to imitate, as impoflible to excel ; for in this 
perfection he ftands unrivalled. 1t correfponded with his views : 
it was rich and equal. His foregrounds and his figures were in a 
ftyle peculiar to himfelf ; his fkies were natural; and there was 
a juft and a learned conformity with the furrounding objects, 
There was a truth, a brilliancy, in his tkies and gleams of light, 
that were acknowledged to be peculiarly and ftrikingly his 
own. 
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own. There was fuch an enchanting fidelity in thofe imitated’ 


corufcations, that they ftruck the eye, and fixed the mind, and 
the effeét was admired without an inveftigation of the caufe, 
The fun itfelf appeared to gild the earth, and to enliven and 
vivify its various productions; and furely it would be ingrati- 
tude not to feel, when it is barely doing juftice to commend, 

The beft works of this inimitable artift in landfcape and in 
hiftory, are to be met with in Spain. 

There is hardly a painter of landfcape (when he condefcends 
to dignify this pleafing art) whofe works the eye of natural cri- 
ticifm can dwell with fo much complacency and repofe upon, 
as thofe of Correggio. The folemn tincture of his canvas, the 
melody of his tints, which make his moft laboured compofitions 
appear to have been finifhed in a fingle day; the melancholy 
difpofition of his fhades, the folemnity of his fkies, the filent 
dignity and repofe of his views, particularly of that inimitable 
night-fcene of our Saviour in the garden, in the new palace at 
Madrid ;-the awful quiet that feems to reign around, expreffive 
of the time, and correfpondent to the feelings of the hour ;—all 
thefe, combined with the fervour and the ferene refignation of 
the immortal fufferer, as forcibly ftrike and melt the heart, as 
any compofition that any age or country hath produced ; and 
that cannot be called a partial commendation, which gains by 
time, and is reckoned inimitable by the beft judges and pro- 
feffors of this noble art. 

(15) Reciusg. 





PLINDARMON., 

(Continued from page 19.) 
INLIMMON’s fon ftrode foremoft from the feaft of fhells. 
His crowding friends encompafs’d him around, as numerous 
as the leaves that fhade the viney clufter. They turn’d their backs 
upon the whiftling breeze; defcending dew-drops gemm’d their 
Jocks, which fhone like opals changing to the fun. The meteor 
darted from the fky ; the taper, with a ftream of level light, 
amigos pale and fteady from the broken cafement of the village 
ut; the hedges caught the fplendour, ‘and wak’d the glow- 
worm’s rays, which trembled upon the foot-worn path, and fhew’d 
the ftile, befet with tangled briers and waving fern. The 
fhepherd’s dog betray’d the coming gueft; the latch was rais’d, 
the hinges creak’d; and as the door was expanded wide to give 


a chofen entrance, the wind, the fleet, the cold drops patter’d 
mM, 
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iiy'awak’d the embets on the hearth, and gave the umber’d cot 
fi partial gloom. ; 

Vendimnia firft arofe, nor knew her coming lord, furrounded ’ 
by a crowd of friends, over whom he ftretch’d, as foars the 
ftately oak above the faplings of ‘the vale: He faw, he felt, 
her foft confufion, and flew with rapture to her arms : he flew 
with the wings of doves that dart impatient to their nefts. He 
pave a loofe to tendernefs, then fighing, faid—* Linlimmon 
So Pithderine reigns. One fun is fet, fuffus’d with tears; 
another rifes on the wings of hope, ‘and glows prognoftic of as 
bright a day. The youth has caught his father’s glory. Plin- 
darmon of the filver fpear and boffy fhield, invites his friends 
to battle. Shall I forego the warlike fummons? No! I will 
join his fword, and greatly dare, or nobly perifh. Cadwallo 
threats the’ peace of Conmer, would blaft the oaks of Pamnan- 
more, the firs of Snowden, and the fhrubs of Wye. Give me 
the lance that fped Monardin, that gieam’d at Thura like a 
flath of light, ‘and wither’d like the taking mildew. Why fall 
thofe tcars adown thy cheeks, as drops of rain upon a mirror’s 
bofom? Why fighs thy breaft like zephyrs in the grove? 
Why thake thy {nowy limbs like afpins in the vale? I leave 
thy rifing breafts, in fearch of glory: teach them to pant with 
me for fame; and when the dangers of the fight fliall ceafe, and 
thefe young brows be crown’d with laurel, then, ah! then may 
they receive me to foftnefs and to peace ! 

« But now another fubje& calls ;—prepare the feaft,—invite 
my neighbours and my friends, that I may tell of former 
times ; may tell ‘how great Linlimmon fought, how conquer’d, 
and how died. Invite the bards, that they may fing re{ponfive 
to the harp, and diffolve the foul to tendernefs, or roufe «its 
feelings with the chorus of fame. My children too fhall hear 
the tale ; they fhall exult as beagles that are lately entered uport 
the pleafures of the chace; their little breafts fhall {well with 
expectation, fhall-hang with filence on the ftory, defpife the 
danger, but enjoy the conqueft. They thall fwell with envy at 
the bare recital, and fight the battle in their dreams, till rous’d 
by their impatience, and purfait of ideal vi€tory, they hall 
find a real ardour inflame their breafts, and pant and ftrugglé 
for the imag’d battle. 

* Prepare the feaft ;—begin the fong.” 

He ceas’d—they liften’d ;—the accents of his voice feem’d 
fill to tremble on the attending ear. No found was heard, fave 
the low whifp’ring wind that gently murmur’d through the hol: 
low crevice. The fleecy’ fows had block’d the door, the hail 
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refounded on the thatch, the eaves began to-feel the froft, the 
greyhound flumber’d on the hearth ; and the domeftic cat con. 
fefs’d the cold, and feem’d to tremble, though the fire burn’d. 

«* But hark !, Who’s there ?” *“ A friend.” ‘* My brother ?” 
** Yes—Say firft how fpeeds Linlimmon?” ‘ Dead.” “ Plin. 
darmon how ?” “ He lives and pants for fame. ‘The hind with 
fuch impatience explores not the living fpring, the breeze the 
grove, or hare the brake, as he is ftrenuous in fearch of glo- 
ty.” “ Why then art thou loitering here?” ‘ To fee my 
friends, and bid, perhaps, a laft adieu. ‘To-morrow calls me 
to the field. ‘The huntfman’s horn ne’er gave fuch cheering to 
my ears, as can the fhell that warns to battle. What fays my 
Cadmer—Wilt thou flay, protect my wife, my children, and 
my home, and prove a parent in thy brother’s abfence ?” 
“No! Danger calls. My foul’s alive. I’m thine. By thee 
will Cadmer fight, will conquer, or will die. Farewell! Though 
night fhould unbofom all her lightnings, and roar with all her 
thunders,—’midft thunders and ’midft lightnings will I feek my 
fhield, return their flafhes with its blaze, and rend the con- 
cave with my fhouts—my fhouts for victory and dread Plindar- 
mon !” 

He vanifhed from the fight like a fpirit of mift, and he left 
the energy of his voice behind. 

(16) Reciuss. 
(To be continued.) 








THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


ELIGION, in my opinion of the word, confifts not only 

in an internal fenfe of gratitude to God, but in a cer- 

tain awe and veneration for the Deity, as the fole Creator and 

Ruler of the world. It may likewife be faid to be a natural 

propenfity to worthy actions, net fo much perhaps from a fear 

of future punifhments, as from the effufions of an inherently 
good and honeft principle. 

If we do but refle& upon the wonders of the creation, the 
thought immediately leads us to a fubjeét very far beyond the 
mea{ure of our conceptions to purfue. The fun gives us a 
fplendid idea of the omnipotence of an incomprehenfible being, 

_while the moon and other planets convince us of his attention 
tothe comforts and advantages of his creatures. Our own ex- 
iftence likewife is of fo precarious and wonderful a nature, 
that from the bare refleétion of it we are naturally led to look up 
with wonder to the Author of our being. “ie 
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We are born with fentiments largely capable of diftinguifhing 
between the impreffions of good, and the effects of evil, actions, 
It is as much in our power to purfie the former, as it is our in- 
tereft to avoid the latter. The one will be productive of endlefs 
comfort, the other will be the root of eternal mifery. 

To reduce this fyftem to a few words, it may be fufficient to 
fay, that feligion, as far as it may concern our happinefs, de- 
pends upon an earneft defire to do whatever is praife-worthy, 
and an endeavour to avoid whatever is uncharitable, malignant, 
and unjuft. The reflection arifing from the confolation of hav- 
ing relieved the wants, and foothed the forrows of our fellow- 
creatures, muft infpire us with a joy as great and lively as the 
reproach of our mifdeeds would occafion us mifery and dif- 

uiet. 

, To proceed—Almoft every divifion of the world has its dif- 
ferent religion, and its different form of purfuing it. We are 
not from hence to infer, that the people of one are lefs attached 
to the principles of their faith, or lefs attentive to the culti- 
vation of it, than thofe of another country. I fhall not infift 
upon outward forms, farther than they may be productive of 
good example; fo that, in this light, our fpiritual worfhip 
may be likewife confidered as a political inftitution, connetting 
the various orders of men in a bond of-harmony and friend- 
fhip, from which proceed the more refined bleffings of fociety. 

Particular forms of worfhip on certain days, and on great 
occafions, were always held in the moft diftant ages as objeéts 
of private advantage, and public utility; and although we 
frequently find fuperftition carried to the higheft points of ag- 
gravation in the time of the ancient Romans, yet their religious 
ceremonies were always obferved with a degree of devotion and 
decency, not only productive of good example, but frequently 
juftified by unexpected and extraordinary fuccefs. No enter- 
prife of a hazardous nature was ever undertaken without a 
confultation of their refpetive deities, in whofe hands they, po- 
litically, conceived to be more immediately dependent, their 
future victories, or death. Encouraged by the oracles of their 
devotion, they planned, and fucceeded in, the moft adventurous 
enterprizes. The idea of their Gods infpired them with cou- 
rage ; and the reflection of the duty they owed their country, 

made them refolute and indefatigable in their endeavours to pre- 
ferve it from the bondage of foreign nations. And yet we find 
the curfe of fuperftition frequently break in upon the honour of 
their councils, and difgrace the fplendour of their triumphs, by 
fuffering pomp and oftentation to overcome the fenfe of private 
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How can we reconcile to the tender feelings of humae 
nity, the blinded zeal of wantonly facrificing to the manes 
of departed heroes, the living bodies of our fellow-creatures? 
And yet in the times of Paganifm this enormous practice was 
confidered as one of the moit glorious tenets of their religion, 
This, if you pleafe, may have been called in thofe days a war- 
yantable kind of fuperflition ; but, thank God! we now live in 
an age wherein nothing is reckoned fo repugnant to the caufe 
of Heaven as the profeffions of a fuperftitious zeal, or the indul- 
gence of actions of inhumanity. ‘ Now enim philofophi folum, 
werum etiam majores noftri fuperftitionem a religione feperave: 
runt.” 

The Perfians worfhipped the fun. This I call a worthy and 
a rational adoration. ‘The fun is the firft obje€t of which they 
conceived an exalted idea, and as fuch paid it the willing tribute 
of their gratitude. From this they conceived that the bleflings 
pf life more immediately proceeded: this gave them life and 
light, and brought their fruits and corn to nativity. Grate. 
ful for the bleflings it produced, they fought not a power 
fuperior to it, but were perfectly fatisfied with its celeftial in- 
fluence, 

it would be happy for zs, if our thoughts were more ferioufly 
flireéted to a contemplation of nature, and to that wonderful 
economy of terreftrial as well. as heavenly truths, that are fo 
{pontaneoufly offered to our refearches. There is htrdly an 
object in nature from which a reflective man cannot reap a very 
confiderable fhare of mental confolation; nay, every object 
around him is either a fource of entertainment or improvement. 
He can derive a pleafure from the obfervation of an infeét, or 
the unfolding of a leaf, and make this reflection anfwer the dou- 
le ends of gratitude and devotion. 

f fee a beautiful country, and the contemplation of it natu: 
rally leads me to adore its Creator: | admire a {preading tree, 
a rifing hill, a verdant meadow, and a purling ftream, and with 
to fhow fome tokens of gratitude for the pleafures they be- 

tow: I refle&t upon them with internal veneration; and as 
the tongue is not eloquent enough to found my joy, 1 make 
the heart a tacit oracle of my religion. 

No man, in my opinion, can be fo very miferable, as not to 
be able to draw fome fource of confolation from many objeéts 
that furround him, provided he feeks them with that attention 
the particularity of his fituation may require——Nay, more :— 
Zam willing to fix it as a general principle, that no man was 
originally born to be unhappy; on the contrary, I fhould ra- 
thes 
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ther conclude that felicity is ftrongly interwoven with our exift- 
ence. New as this doctrine may appear, I think that many 
arguments may be urged to corroborate the truth of my obfer- 
vation. 

(17) Reciuss. 
(To be continued.) 











THE CHILD OF HUMILITY, 
By Tuomas Betiamy. 


OR the delicate attention of Mrs. Neville, Charlotte once 
mote exprefied her obligation, and thus began the hiftory 
of her forrows : 

«* My poor loft mother was the daughter of an officer in the 
navy, whofe pride far exceeded his income. He had been left 
a widower before his ill-fated daughter had attained her fifth 
year. His extreme fondnefs induced him to have her educated 
at home ; and every indulgence which a young mind is naturally 
fond. of, fhe experienced. Thus happily paffed the feafon of 
her youth, nor did a paffing cloud interrupt its felicity. But, 
alas! on that day which completed her feventeenth year, fhe 
was fated, without a warning given, to experience an awful 
reverfe of fortune. In the midit of friends affembled on the 
eccafion, at the moment that he had taken his feat, and was 
viewing, with looks of exultation, his lovely child open the ball, 
her father fell back in his chair, and expired. The confufion 
which fuch an alarming event muft naturally occafion, is more 
eafy for you, Madam, to conceive, than it is for me to defcribe. 
The poor objeét for whom the feftivity had been made, was 
taken to her chamber, fenfelefs. Thofe who had entered the 
room with the {mile of pleafure, left it with the tear of forrow, 
too fatally convinced of Heaven’s power to affli@t, and of the 
inftability of all fublunary blifs, 

“‘ In her irreparable lofs my mother was left utterly unpro- 
vided for, and as utterly unable to turn to any employment. 
Her father, although imprudent, had been, when living, much 
beloved among his brother officers, among whom generofity is 
a fecond nature. ‘They-heard, with more concern than furprife, 
pf the demand of creditors, which they undertook to fatisfy. 
He was buried by fubfcription ; and real tears from theeyes of 
brave and good men ‘ bedewed the failor’s grave.” 

‘* Their benevolence did not end here; another fub{cription 
was opened for his dowerlefs orphan, and the was affectionately 
received into the houfe of a Commodore Serle, whofe venerable 
head was filvered, not by age, for he had {carcely — 
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fifty, but by 2 life fpent in the fervice of his country; a life 
which honour only had known, and difgrace had never fullied.” 
Here Charlotte’s fighs and fobs checked her utterance. She 
excufed herfelf to Mrs. Neville, faying, ‘* Your tears, Madam, 
have indeed melted my heart. I have but too much affeéted 
you. How generous, how angel-like, fuch kind commifera- 
tion!” <* Goon, my love,” replied her humanehearer. “ Hf 
I did not feel for diftrefs like yours, I fhould be unworthy of a 
fituation in which I am placed but to do good to the children 
of misfortune, who have a juft claim upon thofe of profperity ; 
a claim’ which cannot, in the fight of heaven, be evaded. 
Riches, Charlotte, are a truft to be ufed in aéts of mercy, and 
not wafted in fcenes of extravagance. But proceed. I am 
such interefted in whatever may concern my innocent and {uf- 
fering friend.” Charlotte continued— 

« The Commodore, indeed, proved another father to his 
charge, and made ufe of every argument, prompted by an ex- 
cellent underftanding, to reconcile her to the heavy lofs fhe had 
fo lately fuftained. They had the defired effect, Her grief 
funk into melancholy ; and that at length “abfided into a tender 
and lafting remembrance. 

Three years paffed gently en, when the tranquillity which my 
mother began to enjoy was interrupted by the arrival of the fon 
of her benefactor, who \proved in every refpeét unworthy of the 
father he had the honour to own, and by whom, as an only 
child, he was greatly beloved. With an infinuating manner, 
and a heart too deeply verfed in the practice of deceit, he liftened 
to my mother’s ftory, and feemingly approved of his parent’s 
generofity towards her. He embraced her with the tendernefs 
of a brother, and called her his beloved fifter. ‘The Commo- 
dore, too juft in himfelf to fufpeé duplicity in others, pleafed 
himfelf in the thought that a union between the young people 
would foon crown his wifhes, and render the remnant of his days 
happy; but, alas! the poor gentleman had not many more to 
number, and a /écond vifitation of myfterious Providence deprived 
my mother of her counfellor, her benefactor, and her only friend, 
who fell a victim to a fever, which carried him off in about a 
week. Ifaffertions, at fuch atime, could beftow comfort, my 
mother had every reafon to quit: her apprehenfions for futurity. 

«* With every appearance of refpect for the memory of his 
father, Mr. Serle mourned the ufual time, at the expiration of 
which he made honourable profeffions of love to her whom, 
with his dying breath, that father had charged him to wees 
sé y 
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«« My mother liftened, becaufe the loved; and in a few weeks 
a falfe marriage completed her deftruétion. 

«¢ In about two months after this treacherous tranfaftion, a war 
with France called my father to the field, and he took a laft leave 
of the object of his cruelty, doomed too foon to learn the “ dread- 
ful meafure of her woes.” He left her in the care of the widow 
of an officer, a woman whom his bounty had laid under con- 
fiderable obligation, with ftri& injunétions on her care and ten- 
dernefs. In a few months after his departure I was born; and 
my dear mother had not arifen from her bed before fhe received 
aletter, which confined her to it for fome time; and the thought 
of me alone prevented her prayers for a difmiffion from a life 
which had been fo deeply embittered. This cruel letter in- 
formed her that my father had been married for fome time to 
a lady abroad, whom he had intended to have introduced to 
his deluded parent, had not the fight of fuperior beauty fruf- 
trated his intention. He found the charming ftranger cold to 
his paffion, but favourable to his /ove ; on which account, conve- 
nient vél/ains (that was his phrafe) were employed in a deed, 
the thoughts of which harrowed up his very foul; but, he con- 
tinued, refleétion came too late, and that he referved the pain- 
ful tafk of explanation till he fhould be removed beyond the 
reach of any other reproaches, except thofe which he found 
intolerable, and which he could not fly from. My cruel, cruel 
father inclofed in the hiftory of his perfidy a bank-note of so}. 
and promifed to repeat the fame every fix months; but, alas! 
in an aétion with the enemy he fell, and left her difhonoured, 
with an infant born to mifery, and no probable means to fupport 
wretched exiftence. The woman with whom he had left the 
victim of his falfehood, although deftitute of honour, was ftill 
poflefied of humanity. Her tendereft care was beftowed on my 
mother and myfelf ; and I had, while an infant, the happinefs 
of being a favourite with all who faw me. By means of Mrs. 
Hodges, my mother was fupplied with plain-work from the 
fhops. A fenfe of her duty to me. made her ftruggle with ca- 
lamity ; and fhe has often told me, that while I was playing, un- 
confcious of my mifery, fhe has worked and wept for many 
a painful day, and on my account checking a with for death 
that was ever crofling her difturbed mind. 

«* When I was able to be inftru€@ted, fhe taught me what her 
neceffities had taught herfelf; and by the time I was ten years 
old, [ had it in my power to add to her daily earnings. It 
was about this time I was informed that I was, in the moft pain- 
ful fenfe of the word, THz Cuitp or Huminiry. The fen-, 
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fations of my heart at that unfortunate period, I cannot attempt 
to defcribe. But, alas! I too foon learned to figh in fecret ;“for 
my beloved mother funk all at once ito a ftate of the deepeft 
melancholy, and was able only at times to follow her employ. 
ment. In this forlorn ftate fhe continued for fome years. She 
would fometimes look long and wiftfully in my face, while I 
was employed at my needle, and then throw her arms around 
my neck, and bathe it with her tears, faying, “ Alas, my 
child, I have ftruggled long to petform a mother’s duty, but 
my forrows have at length fubdued me.” At this period Mrs, 
Hodges, pitying our fituation, and | having a regard for 
my mother, informed her that fhe had a friend who kept a 
fhop in the town of » who would give us work, where 
we might take cheap apartments, and receive the benefit ofa 
change of air. We liftened to her propofal, and quitted London 
accordingly. 





We foon procured a room; and Mrs. Hodges’s friend, fora 


Jength of time, furnifhed us with employment. My poor, my 
unhappy mother, fo far from mending, became daily worfe and 
worfe, until a total deprivation of the ufe of her limbs laid her 
on a bed from whence fhe never again arofe. And now my 
own grief became fo powerful as to render me unable to beftow 
but a {mall portion of each day to that employment which fur. 
nifhed at the beft but a {mall relief to our wants; for my poor 
mother ftood in need of many little comforts, which all my ef. 
forts could not procere for her. Much of my time was taken 
up at her bedfide ; and the reft, when my tears and agitated 
mind would let me, was engaged at my needle. All I can add 
is, that fhe fuffered, pined, and died! Her laft words were, ‘I 
am going very fait, my daughter. Heaven, that has made thee 
good, will make thee happy ; if not now, affuredly hereafter. 
O my child, I can do nothing but blefs thee. I feel my fpeech 
departing ; 1 may live a few hours ; but Heaven will hear du- 
ring that time my filent prayers for thee, the beft child that 
ever it gave to a parent. Her words now came forth with 
pain ; and in a few minutes, according to her own prediction, 
fhe ceafed to articulate. But, oh! the feryency of her looks 
were inexpreflible; and if ever foul went’ to the manfion of the 
bleffed, hers furely did. Yes; in pity to extreme mifery, her laft 
hour was vifited by heaven, where her pure fpirit was wafted 
in its difmiffion, for its care-ftruck frame. My wailings, when 
fhe ceafed to breathe, were inceffant ; my brain became affected ; 
and in the wildnefs of my defpair it ftruck me that the poor re- 
snains of my parent muit not lie unburied. I ran, as it were 
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by inftinét, to a {mall trunk which contained our poor change of ap* 
parel, the whole of which would not. procure a fum for the pur- 

fe. In moving its contents, [ found a handkerchief carefully 
folded up. It contained a miniature pi€ture, fet round with 
diamonds, of my father. I inftantly flew to a jeweller’s in the 
town, and offered it for fale. The jeweller examined it, and 
prefented me a guinea; but, after queftioning me, and finding that I 
wanted to lay my poor mother in her grave, he bade me make 
myfelf eafy, and he would, although he fhould lofe by the bargain, 
undertake to inter the body with decency. I gave him the picture 
with thankfulnefs, and he performed his word. _Mifling the part- 
ner of my forrows, I wandered from my wretched home, bewil- 
dered and loft; and all I remember is, that I indulged my me- 
lancholy in viewing the reflection of the fky in the lake from 
whence I was taken. I remember too, that I fancied my mo- 
ther beckoned to me from the water, and that ! inftantly obeyed 
‘the vifien, which my difturbed imagination had raifed.” 

Here Charlotte clofed her melancholy recital. Mrs. Neville, 
diffolved in tears, embraced her fuffering friend with ten- 
dernefs, accompanied with expreflions of the warmeft regard 
and unalterable efteem. 

«< Beft of women!” exclaimed Charlotte, overcome: by fuch 
unexampled goodnefs, “* how I feel the force of thofe leffons 
delivered by her who has now travelled beyond the vale of mi- 
fery! One of her excellent precepts was, Never prove un- 
grateful, fhould heaven, when by its decrees J am taken from 
you, raife up a friend to fhelter you from thofe dangers which 
ever furround unproteéted innocence; treafure up in your 
heart the weighty obligation: On gratitude depends every 
other virtue. ‘The poor wretch who is relieved by the feeker out 
of mifery, in acknowledging a debt to the creature, pays it to 
the Creator, under whofe command, “ do good,” the benefac- 
tor performs with cheerfulnefs the tafk of duty. The child of 
mortality, acting under the impulfe of grateful feelings for 
bleflings enjoyed, can never do wrong: prompted by thofe 
feelings, he is led to the temples of his god; prompted by thofe 
feelings, he performs the att of juftice to his fellow-creatures ; 
and, prompted by thofe feelings, he dare not, he cannot, deviate 
from his duty.—Thefe, Madam—thefe were her words—I feel 
their force. They were prophetic of what followed. The minifters 
of heaven are now protetting me, and my bleffings will afcend to 
= their mercies will remain among the eternal records of the 
ju 99 

(SF As the word (continued) was omitted in page 113, it is neq 
tefjary to inform the reader, that Tus Cuitp or Humitity 
commenced in the Magazine for February, and will be concluded in 


that Sor April. 
Q. ANTHONY 
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Antaony Pasquin, Esq. 
(With an Engraving.) 

; OST of our Portraits will be accompanied with memoirs 

of the Characters they are meant to reprefent. We were 
promifed fome particulars relative to the prefent ; but not receiy- 
ing them in time, we fhall only remark, that the annexed en- 
graving exhibits a likenefs of the Author of the Children of 
‘Thefpis, as well as of other poetical works, which are worthy of 
a place in the ewell-chofen librar » as they poffefs, in no {mall 
degree, the merit of originality, and the ferling of mind. 

The two volumes juit publifhed under the title of The Eccen- 
tricities of Ed-win, will moft probably be the only literary me- 
morial of the beft burletta finger.that ever was known in this 
kingdom. Edwin too, as a comédian, {tood unrivalled in many 
characters, the acting fpirit of which, it is moft likely, is now 
gone for ever, 

Thefe. volumes are partly compiled, and partly original, and 
owe their exiften¢ce;to. Authony Pafguin, whofe induftry will moft 
likely bring them into. notice, and complete the withes of his 
bookfeller. $728 as 
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Mr. Ep1ToRs i oo 

F you valuethe charaéter of the volume you are forming, you 

will leave to the hacks wage.o! the day, the cruel tafk of 
rendering ‘till «more painful the jon. of a young lady,.on 
-whofe conduét it is now more, than:probable a court of juttice 
‘may pafs its decifioh,.in which her guilt, or innocence will be 
involved. In. my opinion, a young woman of family, fathion, 
and beauty, figmetzed, infulted, and expofed in the wanton 
manner that Mifs G--—g has been in our daily prints, reflects 
much difgrace upon their*conduétors.. Her fault, I hope, riay, 
I will yet truft, 1s but éamputed. It is my fervent with to fee the 
parties aifembled where Innocence ought to triumph :—till then, 
be filent on that which you cannot treat of with certainty.— 
If a trial takes place, you will hear from me, as [ hall not fail 
to attend the court, which I hope will not confider itfelf dit- 


graced by the appearance of 
March 27, 179%. Prain Truru. 





ON FIRES. 
F TER reflecting with gratitude upon the ufes and the 
comforts that are derived from fire in a domeftic ftate ; 
how melancholy itis to be obliged to turn our thoughts, as it were 


at-once, from fuch pleafing fpeculations, to contemplate its — 
an 
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and to trace its effects, when it aflumes the form of defolation, 
and is the dreadful vehicle of ruin and defpair! 

How alarming the fudden and the wide-{preading conflagra- 
tion-that rages with fuch refiftlefs fury! Who can hear unmoved 
the crackling of flames, and behold the gloomy columns of 
{moke that afpire around? The noife of falling houfés, the cries 
of terror, and the mingled founds of tumult and confufion, all 
confpire to raife impreffions of temporary fublimity, while in a 
few hours the fuffering individual is deprived of every earthly 
comfort. 

What muft have been the fituation of thofe who have beheld 
the vengeful flames in volumes curling around them, without 
the. power to elude, or the means to avoid, the threatened 
vifitation ! What muft be the anguifh of the parent holding up 
in-her arms her {creaming infant, unmindful hetfelf of the 
furrounding danger, and frantic for the fate of her only child! 
How pitiable the condition of thofe whom defpondency infpires 
‘with courage, and who, to avoid one death, ee plunge 
themfelves upon.another! How dreadful to behold that hand this 
moment imploring mercy through the flames, and in the next to 
fee it burned .upin the aét of obfecration; and to lofe at once 
the cries of terror, in the fudden and the awful filence of death ! 

Let us now fuppofe that the fury of the flames is fpent, and that 
the late unfortunate inhabitant has recolleétion enough to explore 
his loffes, to dive amidft the ruins to redeem the corpfe of a 
beloved fon, an affectionate parent, or a loving wife; and who, 
after having paid the tribute of refpect to the dead, with profound 
and melancholy refignation looks around to the living! He 
naturally confiders what he was, with a heavy figh reflects upon 
what he is ; and plunged at once from affluence to diftrefs, from 
domeftic fociety to folitary privation, from the hufband to the 
widower, and from the indulgent father, to an object, wretched, 
childlefs and forlorn,—he feels, defpairs, and dies! 

Thefe are {cenes too fraquently beheld, and impreflions too fre- 
quently felt, in a metropolis like this, where private intéreft 
and domettic eafe are more confulted than public prefervation, 
and the oftenfible means that ought to be put in practice to pre- 
vent it. 

Where misfortunes of this dreadful caft are difcovered to ori- 
ginate from defign, what punithment is equal to the guilt of the 
vile and deftruétive incendiary ? The gentle temper of our laws, 
did it not immediately violate the bafis of our conftitution, whith 
is formed upon a mildnefs of punifhments, fhould be hardened into 
an inftrument of fevere and infliétive vengeance; and one 
wretch, thus infulting human nature, deftroying the works of 
man, and cutting off the works’of our Creator, thould ~— 
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the accumulated tortures he has occafioned, and perifh in that 
element which he has kindled for others, and by that death tg 
which he had doomed his fellow-creatures, 
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The Eccentricities of John Edwin, Comedian, coHeé&ed from bis 
Manuferipes, and enviched with feveral hundred original An. 
dotes, arranged and digefted by Anthony Pafquin, Ef. 2 vol. 
Svo. 8s. /ewed. Strahan. 


pyar the former productions of Anthony Pafquin, we had 
. promifed ourfelves much pleafure in the perufal of this 
long-expeéted work. From his friendfhip with Edwin, we 
were led to expec much of original anecdote, as well as a 
complete life of that truly original performer. We have now 
read the volumes before us, and muit confefs that our ex-, 
pectations have not been, in fome reipeéts, fulfilled. Pafquin 
obferves, that he has “laboured to make the interefts of wit 
and national humour accord with delicacy.” If fo, how are 
we to account for his inferting a note which reflects difgrace 
upon the page which bears it; and which, as /mpartial Review- 
ers, who hold the pen for a Moral Work, we cannot but men- 
tion, and decidedly condemn. 

The free opinions given on the conduct of Theatrical Mo- 
narchs, as well as on the merits and defeéts of particular per- 
formers, are in general well written; with a few exceptions, 
ju? (for we likewile auf have our fentiments) ; and fenfible 
throughout. But how their author, who can look back as 
well as ourfelves, could poflibly make the following remark, 
with all his judgment about him (pf which we wiil allow him 
a confiderable fhare), we are utterly at a lofs to determine. 
He iays—‘* Our prefent racé of opera-fingers beggar all 
praife ;” and we will allow that, had he clofed here, we are 
free to confefs that his fentiments are our own. But mark, 
Reader, what follows—‘* We can now fee what our fathers 
could not, a number of perfons of both fexes, who unite the 
powers of adfing and finging, with uncommon capacity,”” With 
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ail deference to our prefent race of performers, where are we to 
find among our men, thofe who poffefs the former gifts in an 
equal degree with the departed Beard and Vernon? Banniiter’s 
heart is as honeft as his powers are great. We are inclined to 
lace him next to Beard ; and we are led to imagine, that fhould 
Charles perufe this page, he would confefs, without hefitation, 
we have done him juftice—and Vernon, the well-remembered 
Vernon, who have we now, as an a¢tor and as a finger, that can 
ftand in competition with him? Among the women too, who 
have we now that can bring fuch full benches to Comus, the 
Golden Pippin, Tom Thumb, and many other mufica! pieces, as 
Catley has done ? We put the queftion to thofe who cati remem- 
ber the excellence of the days which are paft. Like a coun- 
fellor fure of his caufe, from the ftrength of honeft witnefles, 
we will bring forward no argument in fupport of her capacity 
as a finger.—Wrighten, (for, alas! we muft account her as xo 
more) who can fay thy place is filled up? Cargil too, though 
loft, not leaf? in mention, who fung with more of feeling, tafte, 
and melody, than that unfortunate fyren; and who have we 
now, that can rank with her in giving to charatter, force, 
colouring, and difcrimination ? 


«« Common-minded animals,” is an expreffion that certainly _ 


cannot apply to fuch men as Dyer and Savage. We flatter our- 
felves, that among the lovers of good poetry, as well as of ori- 
ginality, Gronger Hill, and the Wanderer, will ever blunt the 
édge of fuch a remark. 

The hiftory of Julia is pleafingly told ; as is likewife another 
pathetic tale inferted among the Eccentricites of Edwin, which 
may likewife be confidered as the eccentricities of Anthony Paf- 
quin, who appears to have forgotten his hero in the maze of 
tory, anecdote, and remark. 
| We now take-our leave of the work, with obferving, that 
the writer’s thoughts on the School for Scandal are manly, juft, 
and fenfible; and we think that free opinions of many of our 
aéting popular plays could not come from a better pen. If he 
takes the hint, we fhall not, we flatter ourfelves, have any rea- 
fon to regret having fet it down. 

B. 


Macklin’s Bible. Numbers 1, 2. 


Two numbers of this moft magnificent and fuperb work are 
now before the public, and challenge, from their pre-eminence 
in every point of view, peculiar attention. Connoifleurs and 
all the various adepts who are fond of deciding on fpecimens of 
excellence, have therefore an opportunity of pronouncing, in 
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this inftance, on the manner in which the plan is executed, and 
whether the engagements to fub{cribers are not honourably and 
even liberally fulfilled. For when it is confidered what obfta- 
cles were to be encountered in bringing an enterprife of fach an 
uncommon magnitude to bear, from the extraordinary {cale on 
which the propofals were to be effected, from the various new maz 
terials folely fabricated and appropriated for that purpofe, from 
the finifter intrigues of a powerful and interefted monopoly ope. 
rating direétly in its teeth, and chiefly from the enormous expen- 
diture indifpenfable to its commencement, it muft be acknow- 
ledged no time has been loft in expediting the publication, and 
no pains or money withheld in fubftanuating the expectations 
entertained of its fuperlative merit. 

{n our opinion, no fuch edition of the Sacred Books were ever 
meditated.or carried on, in any age or country. The paint. 
ings and engravings are all by the firft mafters in their refpective 
lines, and who, as artifts, are already defervedly high in gene- 
ral eftimation; and the plate which accompanies every difling 
number is fairly worth the whole purchafe-money. 

Every page of the letter-prefs is, itfelf, fram the texture of 
the paper, the form of the letter, and the care taken of the 
impreffion, an, exquifite picture, and proves that even common 
printing, debafed as itis by bookfellers into a fpecies of the 
vileft manufacture, might, by due caution, perfeverance, and 
faitable encouragement, be yet raifed into competition with the 
moft elegant of the arts. , 

We very fincerely congratulate our country on this moft ufe- 
ful exemplification of the national tafte, and the diftinction it is 
likely to confer on the Englifh School. Surely no better fubjeé& 
could have been felected for difplaying it to the belt advantage, 
and affording the fulleft {cope for exertion, improvement, and 
even invention.. Gladly would we conftrue it into an earneft of 
reviving piety, and hail a folicitude thus general and ardent for 
rendering the Bible the moft elegant and fafhionable of books, 
as aufpicioys to the return of better times and purer manners. 

This idea is the more forcibly impreffed on our minds, by 
feeing the:lift of fubfcribers fronted and graced by the moft il- 
Juftrious characters in the kingdom. Wherever the elegant arts 
are not only indulged, but cherifhed, and efpecially where the 
firft in rank is alfo the beft judge of their excellence, they na- 
turally flourifh, and command encouragement. The prefent 
reign derives peculiar celebrity from the tafte and munificence 
to which they owe the general cftimation in which they are now 
held in this country. What can be more flattering te 5s: st 
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lier, than.that.he has been enabled, thus far, to realize a 
fcheme, which, by combining the fofter arts of painting, en- 
gtaving, and printing, procures him the Sovereign’s moft gra- 
cious and voluntary patronage. ‘This is an inftance of libera- 
lity equally honourable to the King and the underiaking, and 
muft be highly pleafing to all who have a true value for the 
Scriptures, and who in thefe polifhed times are anxious for the 
fuccefs of what feems at once refpectful to religion, and re- 
putable to Englith genius. It coincides with that exemplary 
tafte for the beauties of holine/i, which has long fhone the fweet- 
eft feature in the royal character ; fanétions a plan for adorning 
the divine oracles with all the embellifhments and grace which 
art can devife or execute; and enableg the proprictor to do 
juftice to his own conceptions, by rendering his Bible worthy, in 
all refpeéts, of diftinguifhed approbation and fuccefs. 


A Difcourfe delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy: on 
the Diftribution of the Prizes, Dec. 10, 1790, by the Prefi= 
dent. 38. 4to. Cadell. 


The intention of this Difcourfe is to apologize for having 
taken the liberty fo frequently to addrefs the Students of this 
elegant and liberal Inftitution, on the principles, the fpirit, and 
phe practice of their art; and we cannot help admiring the 
caution, and delicacy, and even modefty, with which this great 
mafter applies himfelf to command the attention, and win the 
hearts of his audience. There is fomething truly venerable and 


' affefting in a perfon of his experience, acquirements, and high 


eftimation, flating, with cool collected dignity, the reafons 
which impel him to withdraw himfelf from the duties of a fitua- 
tion in which he has long acquitted himfelf with honour and 
applaufe. 

«« In parting with the Academy, I fhall remember with pride, 
affection, and gratitude, the fupport with which I have almoft 
uniformly been honoured from the commencement of our in- 
tercourfe. I fhall leave you, Gentlemen, with unaffeéted cor- 
dial wifhes for your future concord, and with a well-founded 
hope, that in that concord, the aufpicious and not obfcure ori- 
gin of our Academy may be forgotten in the fplendor of your 
ucceeding profpects. 

*« My age, and my infirmities ftill more than my age, make it 
probable that this will be the laft time I fhall"have the honoar 
of addreffing you from this place. Excluded as I am, /patiis 
iniquis, from indulging my imagination with a diftant and for- 
ward perfpective of life, I may be excufed if I turn my eyes 
back on the way which I have paffed.” 

Q4 One 
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* One great point which the Prefident labours in this difcourfe, 
is to diftinguith between the efforts of genius without cultiva- 
tion, and when cultivated in the moft perfe&t manner; and 
his remarks on this diftin¢étion have an obvious and laudable 
tendency ta detach young minds from repofing too much conf- 
dence in the mere propenfities of imagination, however bold, 
vigorous, or fertile, while induftry is wanting. And to convince 
them that nothing very eminently excellent can ever be attained 
in any department of the fine arts, and efpecially in painting, 
without indefatigable affiduity and labour. This he illuftrates 
by a pointed and critical appeal to the praétice and fuccefs of 
the wonderful Michael Angelo. His obfervations in this pat 
of the difcourfe are fo beautiful and judicious, as well as novel 
and fcientific, that we cannot help gratifying our readers with 
the paflage entire. 

*«* That Michael Angelo was capricious in his inventions, can. 
not be denied ; and this may make fome circumfpection necef- 
fary in ftudying his works; for though they appear to become 
him, an imitation of them is always dangerous, and will prove 
fometime ridiculous. ‘ In that dread circle none durft tread 
but he.”” To me, I confefs, his caprice does not lower the 
eftimation of his genius, even though it is fometimes, 1 ac- 
knowledge, carried to the extreme: and however thofe ecceri- 
tric excurfions are confidered, we muft at the fame time recol- 
leét, that thofe faults, if they are faults, are fuch as never could 
occur to a mean and vulgar mind ; that they flowed from the . 
fame fource which produced his greateft beauties, and were 
therefore fuch as none but himfelf was capable of committing ; 
they were the powerful impulfes of a mind unufed to fubjection 
of any kind, and too high to be controled by cold criticifm. 

*« Many {fee his daring extravagance, whocan fee nothing elfe. 
A young artift finds the works of Michael Angelo fo totally, 
different from thofe of his own mafter, or of thofe with whom 
he is furrounded, that he may be eafily perfuaded to abandon 
and neglect ftudying a ftyle which appears to him wild, myfte- 
rious, and above his comprehenfion, and which he therefore feels 
no difpofition to admire ; a good difpofition, which he concludes 
that he fhould naturally have, if the ftyle deferved it. It is ne- 
ceffary therefore that Students fhould be prepared for the dif- 
appointment which they may experience at their firft fetting out; 
and they muft be cautioned, that probably they will not, at 
firft fight, approve. 

“« It muft be remembered, that as this great ftyle itfelf is arti- 
ficial in the higheft degree, it prefuppofes in the f{pectator, a 
cultivated 
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cultivated and prepared artificial ftate of mind. Itis an abfur- 
dity therefore to fuppofe we are born with this tafte, though 
we are with the feeds of it, which, by the heat and kindly in- 
fluence of his genius, may be ripened in us. 

« A late philofopher and critic has obferved, {peaking of tafte, 
that “‘ we are on no account to expect that fine things fhould 
defcend to us :”—our tafte, if poflible, muft be made to afcend 
to them. ‘The fame learned writer recommends to us “ even 
to feign a relifh, till we find a relith come; and feel, that what 
began in fiction, terminates in reality.” If there be, in our art, 
any thing of that agreement or compact, fuch as I apprehend 
there is in mufic, with which the critic is neceilarily required 
previoufly to be acquainted, in order to form a correct judg- 
ment; the comparijon with this art will illuftrate what I have 
faid on thefe points, and tend to fhew the probability, we may 
fay the certainty, that men are not born with a relifh for thofe 
arts in their moft refined ftate, which as they cannot under- 
ftand, they cannot be impreffed with their effects. ‘This great 
ftyle of Michael Angelo is as far removed from the fimple re- 
prefentation of the common objects of nature, as the moft ree 
fined Italian: mufic is, from the inartificial notes of nature, from 
whence they both profefs to originate, But, without fuch a fup- 
pofed compact, we may be very confident that the higheft ftate 
of refinement in either of thofe arts will not be relifhed witheut 
a Jong and induftrious attention. 

‘* Tn purfuing this great art, it muft be acknowledged that 
we labour under greater difficulties than thofe who were born 
in the age of its difcovery, and whofe minds from their infancy 
were habituated to this ftyle, who learnt it as language, as 
their mother tongue. They had no mean tafte to unlearh; they 
needed no perfuafive difcourfe to allure them to a favourable re- 
ception ‘of it, no abftrufe inveftigation of its principles to con- 
vince them of the great latent truths on which it is founded. 
We are conftrained, in thefe later days, to have recourfe to a 
fort of Grammar and Diétionary, as the only means of recover- 
ing a dead language. It was by them learnt by rote, and per- 
haps better learnt that way than by precept.” 

We are indeed very forry to find the Prefident afferting of- 
tener than once, that this is his laft difcourfe in that capacity. 
He did honour to the chair, both as an artift and a gentleman of 
the fineft talents ard the greateft philanthropy. [he art has 
certainly derived fingular advantage from his tuition and exam- 
- And he is a man, taken all in all, we fhall not foon fee his 
ike again, 

. An 
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An Heraic Epifile to the King, with a Poffcrift to the Hon. 
William Pitt, E/q. Dedicated to Peter Pindar, Efg. By his 
affectionate Coufin, Thomas Pindar. 1s. 6d. 4to. Ridgway. 


This mighty man of metre, after deluging the Royal charac. 
ter with a world of wit, attacks the Minifter in fimilar ftrains, 
and in the very title-page bereaves him of his sit/es. Notwith- 
ftanding this poor fpite, and the impotence of many a well- 
aimed farcafm, we perceive in young Pindar, fome dawnings of 

wers, which, cherifhed with care and affiduity, may yet prove 
formidable to the vices of another reign, We give the lines 
which conclude the Poftfcript as a {pecimen. 


But much I fear, in thefe degenerate days, 
We have no patriots for the Mufe to praife. 
Have we one Briton, who, this land to fave, 
Would rufh like Curtius to the yawning grave ? 
Or fay, like Regulus would Richmond go, 

To court the vengeance of an injur’d foe ? 

Or if another Cefar rul’d this ball, 

Would, with his falling country, Camden fall ? 
Or would ftern Thurlow, in the hour of need, 
Like Brutus ftrike, and like a Brutus bleed ? 
No patriot’s left in this corrupted age, 

To grace fair hiftory’s immortal page. 
Gibbon, no patriot’s left for thee to crown 
With deathlefs honour and with juft renown. 


Whif, a Poem, in Twelve Cantos. 12mo. Harlow. 


While every other fpecies of manufadture in this our ifland is 
evidently in a progreflive flate of improvement, that of making 
verfe feems to be in a galloping decline. Our ears are fo ge- 
nerally engrofled by the concord of fweet found, that we have 
no relifh for the arrangement and meafare of words. The lite- 
rati, in former times, ordered matters differently : nothing was 
read but poetry and morality among them ; but we are grown 
wifer and better, and read neither. 

The only circumftance indeed in which their tafte and ours 
coincides, is, that the Mufes are not more acceptable now, than 
in the fame plebian drefs they would have been then. Revolu- 
tions, however, can only be expeéted when things are come to 
a crifis; or, as poor Richard fays, “it is a long lane that has no 
turning.” And we gladly prefage, from the performance before 
us, that this aufpicious zra is not far diftant. Our poetry has 
heen fo long bad, that we rightly divined i; conld not be worfe. 

The 
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The art of finking is now brought to its ne plus ultra; and ag 
the Mufes, even in their moft lethargic ftate, are never in equi- 
librio, fomething like a refumption of what they were, may forth- 
with be expected. 

Whitt puts in its claim to this pre-eminence ; and we would 
eagerly hope our author may have the honour of giving a new 
turn to the tafte of his countrymen. Such a quantity of polifhed 
thymes on a game thus popular and fafcinating, will probably 
operate as univerfally as Pope’s Ethic Epiftles, which on a fud~ 
den fet all the fcullions in the kitchen, the lackeys ia the hall, 
and the grooms in the flables, a preaching, fpouting, and 
verfifying. 


The Anatomical Inftruétor: or, an Illufgration of the modern and 
moft approved Methods of preparing and preferving the diffe- 
rent Parts of the Human Body, and of Quadrupeds, by Injec- 
tion, Corrofton, Maceratign, Diftention, Articulation, Model- 
ing, Fc, with a variety of Copper-plate:z. By 'Thomas Pole, 
Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in London. 8vo. Dar- 
ton and Co. 


This is a copjous titleepage, hut, at the fame time, a juft ana- 
lyfis of the work. Elementary books of fcience are all ufeful, 
even when but indifferently compofed. Indeed it is not in thefe 
we are to look for elegance or vivacity, either in thought or 
expreffion. Their greateft merit confifts in truth, perfpicuity, 
and precifion. Sound experience, and accurate obfervation, are 
the moft authentic fources of all human knowledge, and thefe 
are the fund which fupplies our author with all his materials ; 
and in our opinion, ftudents of phyfic, and others, who would 
underftand the fyftem of the human body correétly, cannot 
fele&t a more orthodox and inftrutive introduction to that cué 
rious and interefting ftudy. The illuftrations are executed in ne 
inferior flyle, and do credit both to the drawer and engraver. 


Lindor and Clara, or the Britifo Officer, a Comedy in five AAs, 
by Mr. Fennel. 1s. 6d. 8vo. Wiiliams. 


From the charatters, the fentiments, the incidents, the plea- 
fantries, and the moral of this Comedy, we believe few readers 
of any tafte or difcernment will give Mr. Fennel much credit 
for his adoption of the following motto: “ Ufe every man after 
‘© his defert, and who thall eicape whipping ? Ufe him after 
‘© your own honour and dignity : the lefs he deferves, the more 
s* merit is in your bounty,” We do not indeed rank Mr. _4 
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nel with our Sheridans, Burgoynes, and Inchbalds ; yet his pow- 
ers of dramatic compofitions, it mult be confefled, are very ree 
fpeétable. His dialogue has both vivacity and nerve, and re- 
quires but a little attention to the turn of the expreilion, to 
render it beautifully epigrammatic. Let him but eondenfe his 
ideas, curtail his fpeeches, abridge his {cenes, give his ladies 
rather more flippancy and affectation, and his gentlemen a 
double dafh of tathionable nonfenfe in whatever they fay and 
do, and his drama will prove acceptable to the mcft refined and 
intelligent audiences. 


Travels round the World in the Years 1767, 1768, 1769, 
1770, 1771. By Mon/fceur De Pages, Capiain in the French 
Navy, Chevalier of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, 
and correfponding Member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
Tranflated from the French, in 2 vols. vo. 8s. in boards, 
Murray. 


The author of this very important work {peaks of his own 
talents and exertions in terms of peculiar modeity and diffi- 
dence. But we no where meet with thofe.literary detects which 
he regrets and dreads as inaufpicious to the fuccefs of his publi- 
cation: indeed the faults or imperfections of this kind muft 
have been fingularly grofs, to have much injured the commu- 
nication of fuch a collection of valuable materials as thefe vo- 
lumes difclofe. ~ 

Thofe fea-faring individuals who are deftined to ttaverfe the 
fame tracts which our traveller has done, will thank him for the 
interefting and ufeful charts of many dangerous coalts and bays, 
which he here prefents. His naval information is full, and 
highly fcientific; and he feems to have determined, that every 
thing he faw fhould be turned into ufe. The pilots in fome of 
the Rot critical foundings in our Indian feas in particular, may 
derive fingular benefit From his intelligence. In the interior 
parts of India, and efpecially in the Mahratta empire, we ac- 
company him with peculiar pleafure and delight. What a beau- 
tiful and interefting piéture does he give us of the Hindoos and 
Bramins ; and how are we charmed by his details of their inno- 
cence and fimplicity! From thefe harmlefs and humane crea- 
tures, neither the birds of the air, nor the beafts of the field, 
feem to harbour the leaft apprehenfion; and the herds which 
feed them with their milk, are cherifhed and protected by their 
fentimental owners, with a fpecies of pious gratitude which 

ought tomake us bluth for our cruelty. Here we agree with qur 
author’s candid and refpettful opinions concerning the religious 


tenets 
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tenets of thofe worthy people, and give him credit for. cherifh- 
ing fentiments at once fo liberal and pure, and {fo perfeétly «te- 
void of eifher bigotry or libertinifm. 

His account of the wild and wandering Arabs, is alfo very 
different from that of all former travellers. He defcribes them 
as poffefling the virtues of integrity, honour, and fidelity, in a 
very uncommon degree. He made the experiment at much 
hazard, and for along time; and found them, after a tedious 
and fevere trial, true to their agreement, capable of the 
warmeft attachment, kind, hofpitable, humane, and generous. 
He traverfed in their company, and under their direction, all 
thofe celebrated deferts which appear fo formidable to ftrangers, 
and affirms, that by proper precaution, and feafonably comply- 
ing with the cuftom eftablifhed by immemorial ufage, this very 
dreary and barren wafte may be croffed with as much fafety as 
our common highways. The adventures he encountered here, 
and the very fingular dangers he efcaped, are peculiarly affea- 
ing: he was enabled, however, to furvive them all, and afcribes 
all his good fortune with exemplary piety to the care of a kind 
Providence. 

He draws afide the veil which has hitherto hid New Spain, or 
New Spanifh America, from European curiofity. The defcription 
he gives of thefe people, long debafed by the crueleft vaflalage, is 
peculiarly humiliating. Their innate fenfe of the liberty enjoyed 
by their anceftors, their ours itruggles to retrieveit, and the 
extreme rigour of the prefent inhuman {yftem of politics to which 
they are iubjected, are topics on which his obfervations are pe- 
culiarly pointed and impreflive. But what pleafes moft in thele 
intelligent and ufefal Travels, is the attention they uniformly pay 
to the manners, cuftoms, habits, affociations, and appearance of 
the inhabitants, not in the fuperior ranks of life, which are 
nearly the fame in all focieties; but in the middle orders of 


. mankind, and more efpecially among the bettter fort of the 


peafantry. . Thus, in the vicinity of Mexico, in other parts of 
America, and particularly in the Braminical provinces on the 
Malabar and Coromandel coaft, the different tribes of favages, 
and the different cafts of religionifts, are fenfibly difcriminated 
from each other. 

On the whole, we have received very fincere entertaimment 
from the perufal of thefe Travels, and heartily thank the en- 
lightened author for the luftre he,has every where fhed on {ci- 
ence, and for the pleafing manner in which he has communi- 
cated a rich ftore of liberal knowledge. ‘The tranflator has cer- 
tainly done his duty ; and we hope the publifher, by a liberal 
fale, will be enabled to make him a handfome compen- 


fation. 
A Sketch 
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A Sketch of the Reign of George the Third, from 1780, to the cloft 
of the Year 1790. 4th edition. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Debrett. 


This is a brief but mafterly fketch, and involves a variety of 
the moft interefting and fplendid events that any period of equal 
extent, in our hiftory, exhibits. It abounds in ftrong unqua- 
lified affertion, and contains fome truths, many errors, and not 
a little both of acrimonious cenfure and inflated praife. George 
the Third, as in other documents of lefs publicity and oftenta- 
tion, does little more than grace the title-page. His royal 
name is formally employed to give fanétion to in{truments which 
have a paramount original, and the merit of which is at the 
fame time aicribed to a power which, becaufe fuperior, mutt re- 
main unfeen. But even this addrefs detraéts nothing from the elo- 
quence, the importance, and the intereft of the performance 
before us. “Whatever we may think of its politics, its character- 
iftics of public men and public meafures, its party principles, 
and its individual predileétions; we muft admit that the ftyle in 
which it is compofed, is popular ; that the fentiments it diffufes, 
are thofe of the many, and not of the few ; and that it felets a 
portion of Britith ftory, on which it is almoft impoflible not to 
command attention, or even to extort applaufe. 

Among the numerous and brilliant portraits with which this 
eminent matter of political painting enriches his canvas, that of 
his Majefty occupies the fore-ground, and is drawn in a promi- 
nent attitude and attraétive colouring. The part affigned him 
is that of the angel ftaying the plague in the devoted camp of 
Ifrael. Like all the greateft and beft of the {pecies, we fee him 
here fuperior to his fituation, exalted by humility, and mof 
illuftrious in the deepeft adverfity. And furely it is but fitting, 
the paffive virtues of the royal charaéter fhould difplay all their 
plenitude of perfeétion, where the Monarch is at the fame time 
depiéted without any proportion of aétive merit, and that the 
glowing pencil of our artiit fhould make fome compenfation in 
one place for its fterility in another. About the conclufien of 
the American war, George the Third is brought forward thus 
ere&t, unmoved, and manly, amidit the convulfions and wreck 
of the empire. 

** Suftained by the purity and integrity of his intentions 5 
“* repofing on the efteem and affections of his people ; and bent 
«< on the profecution of a war, which, however unfortunate in 
*< its conduct, was founded in the juft rights of his throne; no 


** f{ymptom of change or alarm was to be traced in the Sove- 
¢ iP 54 “ e 
reign. 
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“reign. At no period of his reign were his fortitude and 
“‘ magnanimity put to fo fevere a teft, and at none were they 
«more unfhaken, Equanimity, ferenity, and dignity, appeared 
“in his features, and pervaded his manners, even in moments 
« of the moft acute perfonal fufferings. That piety, and that 
« refignation to the difpenfations of Providence, which have al- 
« ways formed fo diftinguifhing a part of his charaéter, emi- 
* nently gilded the gloom of this melancholy portion of his 
“ reign, preceded and followed by fcenes of prosperity and 
« glory. Such was the fublime and affecting’ {pectacle which 
“ George the Third exhibited to mankind, amidft the convul- 
“ fions of every kind which menaced his domeftic tranquillity, 
“« diminifhed his empire, and attacked him with augmenting 
“ violence.” 

Our author’s plan embraces all the contefted points which 
have occupied political difcuffion in the period to which the pre- 
fent etch is attached. Thefe he afferts in favour of one party, 
and againft another, in a tone of as peremptory decifion as 
ever they affumed in the venal ftatement of a common news- 
paper. The performance is throughout a pragmatic eulogium 
on the Minifter ; and while he deigns tofpeak of Mr. Fox asa 
man of fuperlative abilities, he treats his opinions as he would 
thofe of an idiot or a madman. It could have done no difcre- 
dit to his talents, nor even abated the enthufiafm he avows for 
the prefent Adminiitration, to have expofed the futility of the 
oppofition they have ultimately furmounted. But to argue and 
declaim, are different things; and this writer affords an illuf- 
trious inftance of elegant compofition, in which there is great 
boldnefs of conception, brilliancy of imagination, animated 
eloquence, and beautiful defcription, where cool colleéted rea- 
foning has little or no fhare, and where all this exceffive glare 
of fine writing only renders the truths in queftion fo much more 
equivocal. 

There is however a fafcination in the earneft exertion of maf- 
terly genius, which cannot fail to be of moft eminent fervice, 
whatever fide ic efpoufes. The elegant piétures, the ftriking 
figures, the manly confidence, and above all, the numerous claf- 
fical allufions which diftinguith this etch from moft cotemporary 
productions, merit, and have, our fincere approbation. Our fuc- 
cefs in the short period of ten years is aftonifhing, and our 
author knows well where to attribute the caufe of fuch abundant 
good fortune. We are happy, however, to find his fplendid 
abilities occupied in imprefing an highly-privileged people with 
the bleffings they enjoy, meliorating the burdens of an expenfive 
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government, and reconciling us to the duties of a fituation we 
cannot change but for the worfe. 


Yermons by Hugh Blair, D.D. Gc. 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. boards, 
Strahan and Cadell, London; and Creech, Edinburgh. 


The tafk of a Reviewer, is not much unlike to that of him 
who ftands in watchful attitude by a turnpike-gate. There 
the uncontributing foot-paflenger may, unobferved, thread the 
bars, and the returning horfeman, that has already paid. the 
toll, unobftructed, through the poftern, refume his beaten path ; 
while ears, habitually paffive to the gradations of found, open 
readily, with keeneft regard, to the light airy chariot, that raifes 
a duft, or the ponderous waggon that groans through terror of 
the bridge ! 

Here, as there, unmoved to keep ftation; and by no equi- 
page, however grand, no proceflion, however fhowy, to have 
the eye fo. partially engaged, the attention fo fondly occupied, 
as to treat with cooler notice the lefs-oftentatious traveller, neg- 
ject any courtefy, or omit any call belonging to our poft—if 
a practice unaccompanied with private praife, yet ftill has it a 
tendency to public advantage. 

With this object before us to fupport-integrity, and to war- 
rant, if need be, fingularity, our WeicHinc-Encine is 
not to be waved, if we find reafon to believe the carriage would 
injure the road, although Fcey fhould offer us what has been 
faid to ‘ blind the eyes’ of thofe who ought to be as watchful 
as ourfelves, or the goods configned to market were the pro- 
perty of ‘ HIM WHO FARMED THE TrRusT!” 

Of Sermons, delivered by our Chriftian Divines, in dif- 
charge of the binding duty laid upon them, of inftrudting their 
fpiritual flock, and in that fhape brought before the public, 
we hold it 2 highly delicate matter to judge ; for though rell- 
gion and literature never were, and we are {ure never will be, 
diftin&t, yet we confider this an inftance where the ufe of let- 
ters may, under a falfe idea of refinement, be adduced to limit 
confcience, to wound the fober-minded, and materially to mar 
the interefts of truth. In all fuch cafes, we reckon it the fair- 
eft line of condu& for Regifters, like us, of a few years fame, 
to pay that deference to the ‘ Minifters of our Faith,’ which 
to their labours, virtues, and talents, may, in general, be fup- 
pofed juftly due ; and believing them aétuated by higher prin- 
ciples than fhould any way be impreffed by worldly fentence, 
refign the determination of their pious efforts, while fuch, at 
leaft, their efforts appear, to that-Great ‘ Master ;’ for we are 

not 
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not {fo -criti¢ally modern as to fcorn making fcriptufal quota-’ 
tion) to whom they, with fo much refponfibility, ‘ muft ftand 
or fall !’ 

But we deem the cafe different; where preachers or dif- 
courfes, held popular in the pulpit, or popular’ from the prefs, 
are carried beyond the {phere of their ftated ufefulnefs, for the 
purpofes of approbation or gain. Where the former come 
forth, to exhibit perfonal qualifications, that ftand in little con- 
nexion with the chief object of their profeflion—or the latter, 
in fubfervience to views of temporal intereft, are fent abroad 
with univerfal claim of ufe; where the orator becomes the pro- 
perty of fome fociety that gather money as long as men will 
hear—or his orations, the property of the bookieller, as long 
as men will read ;—there we can have lefs fcruple to venture a 
candid opinion, and appreciate, as we are able, the merits of 
both. The farmer, at home, may feed his houfhold with whole- 
fome brown bread; and we, if we go his way, will not look 
for greater dainty ; but if he fends his wheat to market, and it 
finds its way to the baker’s fhop, there is no reafon we fhould 
mark the loaf, but according to the finenefs of the flour. 

With a freedom, grounded on confiderations like thefe, we 
fhall proceed’ to {peak of the volume before us. Of Dr, Blair 
we think highly ; but we think not more highly of him than 
we did, from this laft exhibition of his powers. We with to 
have it remembered as the firft of our remarks—that to add 
to, not to detraét from, his merits, is the fubftantial purport 
of whatever we advance on the fubje& : for, were there nothing 
congenial in the fpirits of the wife, nothing affimilating in the 
tempers of the good, that mind muft furely be warped from 
every onward impulfe of nature, which would not be gladdened 
at fo fair an occafion, as is offered by the general acceptance 
that meets this Author’s works, of gratulating with every ex- 
preflion of joy—fhort of the pride of fcience, the favourable 
turn of the tafte of our country ; where, though Royal example 
has not yet made it wholly fafhionable to go to church, Royal 
patronage has been extended, to one that has greatly contributed 
to render it fafhionable to fead fermons ! 

The circumftances, however, which lead to this, ought not 
to be unnoticed... To the fame of the diflant, as to that of the 
dead, indifferent, in fome degree, becomes, even the fenfe of 
envy. Had “ one of the minifters of the high-church of Edin- 
burgh” been one of the minifters of any church in London, he 
might, perhaps, with all his elegant accomplifhments and good- 
nels of heart, have pined in filence, and died unknown. It 
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has been fortunate alfo to the Author’s intereft, and in that—we 
will fay, with all-the attachment of according genius—to the 
interefts of mankind, that his audience was fo compofed, as to 
ftimulate induftry, to know what was excellent, to feel what was 
juft !—Shall we b2 excufed, if, after thefe acknowledgments, we 
add, that-all has not been done that was expected ? 

In the prefent volume, no great originality appears, Fj- 
gures crowd upon our imagination, exprefhive of the difference 
ve feel between this and the two foregoing works. Then, the 
liberal teuda! Jord, in his--hall; held his court, and round his 
manfion, with generous hand, -difpenfed his bounty ; it is now 
a griping ijandlord, out at elbows for want of fupply, and 
forced by the exigencies of the times to rack-rent all his te- 
nants. ‘Formerly, was the varied landfeape prefented from one 
of his native hils—the dale, the cafile, and the wide-{pread 
lake: here, is one flowery: field, divided into even portions, like 
fo much. cominoa land. 

One may trace in all this author’s works the ‘ Inftruétor of 
‘ the young ;? and where can one. look for a better teacher ? 
Yet the moit precife direftors of ta€tic knowledge may breathe 
few fentiments like a man that has-ever been in the battle. The 
confict of human interefts and paflions can neither be deeply 
felt, nor warmly exprefied, by him who has been ufually a 
diflant fpectator. 

The frequent recusrence, made in thefe fermons, to thoughts 
already uttered in the preceding volumes, will be apt to make 
the intelligent as well as the faftidious reader exclaim, ‘ How 
like to the circuit of a hare is the extent of human knowledge !’ 
Thoughts, however, more eoncifely, more elegantly exhibited and 
enforced, we are not often to expe to find. Concifenefs, indeed, 
we are forry to difcover, to be in this inftance rather a marked ob- 
je&. Twenty thort difcourfes, of almoft exaétly an equal length, 
we fee crowded into 434 o&avo pages. This looks too much like 
accommodation. to the reprehentible lazinefs of fome of our 
clergy; and this we could not have expeéted from Scotland ! 
From thence, in the walks of learning, we are difappointed to 
find any thing formal, trimming, or interefted. We liften for 
intonations that elevate and aroufe; or for melodies that tranf- 
port, that foften, that melt. Leaft of all, can we bear, from 
that quarter, with any fufpicious fwerving from the line of ordi- 
nance, ¢ to avoid offences that will come,’ or to fay fomething 
adularery to the weaknefs of ‘all men.’ The infipidnefs of 
inapplication, and the indolence remote from feafonable zeal, 
may fceure the perfonal quiet, and may fell the book ; but where 
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is the effeét of the Chriftian precept, if the world is to be pleafed 
at the expence of what is truth? It beeame Dr. Blair, it be- 
comes every minifter of the gofpel, at a period like this, to take 
a decided part againft the fcepticifm of the age; to give what 
advantage talents can, to the filent claims of faith, over bufy 
infidelity. Dr. Blair has not done this; and Dr. Blair is to 
blame. His it was, to employ the credit of his nante, to dif- 
allow all honour that did not defcend upon the difciple of Chrift. 


The: beauties of ftyle, which this author, as a public profeffor,’ 


has done much to difleminate through the Northern fthool, are 
in this, as in his other performatces, happily colleéted; yet, 
even in point of language, fome few things have efcaped from 
his mafterly pen, that, we think, might be altered for the 
better. It is our defign to notice thefe, ii a fucceffive review 
of his fermons, wherein we fhall have fo much more to approve 
than to reprehend, that the moft irritable of his admirers may, 
perhaps, allow, we fhould not difgrace his friendfhip. 

To find fueh a writer inaccurate, can give us no pleafure; to 
find him adopt, even in the fpelling of a word, any thing like 
a tafte that is falfe as it is frivolous, gives us pain. To make 
free with one of his own figures, and we hope not to fpoil it by 
the ufe, we would not have the eagle condefcend to learn of the 
fparrow, hew to prune his wing! What has the good old verb 
“ thew” done, that it muff be made fuch a “* fhow” of through- 
out thefe Sermons? It may fuit the half-lettered witlings of the 
town, to attempt a new-fathioned orthography, as they fport a 
new cape to their collar; but a-man that looks moft decent in 
canonicals muft know, and fhould praétice better, and let their 
“ airy nothings,” in all their infignificance, flutter by. 

Sermon I. “ On the True Honour of Man,” contaitis no- 
thing riew or ftriking. In page 5, we meet this fentence: * It 
#6 not the religion which we preach, ‘ zor’ the religion of Chrift.”” 
Had not this disjyn@ive zor been better kept away ? We would: 
hope Dr. Blair preaches no other—than the “ religion of 
Chrift.”” And yet, in the very next fentetice, there is a phrafe 
made ufe of, which, had we not many comfortable documents 
to {way our judgment otherwife, might leave us in doubt. Jefus 
Chrift is there ftyled “* the patron of the virtuous.” With this, 
we afk no liberty of finding much fault: ‘< Patron” is a word 
which, take.it from its higheft import at Rome, or its moft che- 
rihed influence in Scotland, is neither rhetorically appofite, 
nor theologically juft, when applied, as a defignation of cha- 
facter, tothe Mediator between God and man. ‘The “ virtadus,” 
moreover, fince we mpft have the term, diftin® from “ the 
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penitent,” * though that, we conceive, may fafely comprehend 
all thofe that fhall be accepted before him, the ‘ virtuous” can 
“* enjoy comfortable accefs to’ the Sovereign of the univerfe,” 
through Chrift, under no other charaéter than that of ‘ Re. 
deemer’ and ¢ Interceflor ;? why then introduce an unneceflary 
idea, weakly expreffed at beft, and, we think, unwarrantably ? 

In page g, if Dr. Blair defigned to reprefent the unfhapeli- 
nefs of the Coloffal ftatue, by the irregular ftructure of the fen- 
tence where it is ereéted, his aim is fulfilled: if not, had not 
the effect of its * immenfe fize’ and a ¢ nearer view’ of it, bet- 
ter been exhibited by the ufe of verbs which had fome reference 
to * one time,’ and which did not feem at a lofs for a nomi- 
native? 

Over page 11 let no reader pafs, without admiring the-cha- 
raéter there fo well delineated. Page 14, the ‘ falling ftar’ is 
a beautiful image; but‘is it exactly appropriate, connected with 
* impofture’? Page 15, an inftance occurs betokening the au- 
thor as having an ear not very regardful of mufical cadence.— 
* Other claims of honour are ambulatory and changeable’—is a 
morfel of eloquence rather dangerous to the teeth. In many 
paflages through the volume, there is an equal want of harmony. 
We thall remark thefe but fparingly. In the end of this Ser- 
mon, the effecls of religious principle are properly introduced, 
and expreffed with equal elegance and judgment. © 

Sermon II, On Senfibility, makes no extraordinary difplay of 
that genius which we would, on fuch an impretlive fubjeé, 
willingly attribute to the auchor.. There is a neatnefs through- 
out, which, in a writer lefs accuftomed to be admired, might 
perhaps be termed fuperficial ; there feem wanting ‘ the words 
that ravifh, the thoughts that burn.’ 

Page 24. ‘ He is mixed’—we think an exceptionable phrafe, 
and unfupported by the Englifh idiom. Page 27, ‘ to founda 
note uzi/on to theirs.’ ‘Till unifon is made an adjeCtive, the pro- 
pofition ‘ ix’ might as well have been retained as an auxiliary, 
Ibidem, * caught the impreflion,’ we think not a meaning 
fufficiently dignified to be applied to Jefus Chrift. 

Page 28, ‘ influences the proper difcharge,’ appears not a 
very clear mode of expreffion. In page 29, we can admit fa 
much perfonification to ‘ adtions,’ as that they may vary their 
* complexion ;’ but when they are faid to acquire a flavour, we 
own ourfelves a little ‘ at fault,’ Fragrant inftead of flagrant 
deeds, is an expreffion hitherto fupported on but doubtful au- 
thority; but if this ftand, who hall forbid us to amplify the 
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Page 31 ufhers in a defcription fo truly founded, and {fo 
beautifully enforced, that we muft call our readers forth to be 
gladdened by the fun, before we can notice another {peck. 
 Befides the effeét of fuch.a temper on general virtue and 
happinefs, let us confider its effect on the happinefs of him who 
offefies it, and the various pleafures to which it gives him accefs. 
f he be matter of riches or influence, ‘it affords him the means 
of increafing his own enjoyment, by relieving the wants, or 
increafing the comforts of others... If-he command not thefe 
advantages, yet all the comforts which he fees in the poffeffion’ 
of the deferving become in fome fort his, by his rejoicing in 
the good which they enjoy. Even the face of nature yields a 
fatisfaction to him, which the infenfible can never! know. The 
profufion of goodnefs which he beholds poured; forth on the 
univerfe, dilates his heart with the thought that innumerable 
multitudes around him are bleft and happy. © When he fees the 
labours of men appearing to profper, and views a country flou- 
rifhing with wealth and induftry ; when’ he beholds the fpring 
coming forth in its beauty, and reviving the decayed face of 
nature ; or in autumn beholds the fields loaded with plenty, and 
the year crowned with all its fruits ; he lifts his affections with 
gratitude to the great Father of all, and rejoices-in the general 
felicity and joy.” 

(To be continued.) 


i The learned author of the foregoing Review is requefted tole 


us have the remainder of bis favour as foon as poffibly convenient. 
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From a valuable little volume entitled Vari eEYy, a Cotzec- 
Trion oF Essays, we have felefed the following beautiful 
Tale. 


TAREMPOU AND SERINDA, 


** WT was on the banks of the fonorous river Tfampu, 
" whofe thundering cataracts refrefh the burning foil, and 
** fometimes fhake the mighty mountains which divide Thibet, 
* from the empire of Mogul, there lived a wealthy and revered 
*§ Lama, whofe lands were tributary to the Supreme Lama, or 

** Sacerdotal 
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* Sacerdotal Emperor, who governs all the land from China te 
«< the pathlefs defert of Cobi: but although his flocks and 
«* herds were fcattered over an hundred hills, and the number 
of his flaves exceeded the breathings of man’s life, yet was 
«* he. chiefly known throughout all the Halt; as she father of 
«* Serinda. It was the beauty, the virtue, the accomplifhments 
«* of. Serinda, which gave him all his fame, and all his happi- 
« nefs; for Lama Zarm confidered the advantages which birth 
« and wealth and..power conferred, as wifling when compared 
« to that of being-father to Serinda. All the anxiety he ever 
« felt, proceeded from the thoughts relating to her welfare, 
«* whem he could no longer guard the innocence of her whom 
« he expedted foon to quit forever.” A dreadful malady, 
which had: long feized him at a ftated hour each day, he found 
was gaining on him, amd threatened, in {pite of all the arts of 
medicines, to put a fpeedy period to his exiftence. 

One day, after a fit which attacked him with more violence 
than ufwal, he fent for the fair Serinda, and gently beckoning 
her to approach his couch, he addrefied her in thefe words: 
«* Daughter of my hopes and fears! Heaven grant that thou 
<< mayft {mile for ever! Yet while my foul confeffes its delight 
“ im gazing-on thee, attend to the foreboding melancholy dic- 
tates of a dying father’s {pirit: my Serinda, whofe breath 
refrefhes like the rofe, and whofe purity fhould, like the jefla- 
mine, diffufe voluptuous fatisfa€tion on all around her, dif- 
turbs the peace of her dejeéted father, embittering all the 
comforts of his life, and making his approach to death more 
*¢ terrible.”” At thefe words, Serinda, uncon{cious of offence, 
and doubting what fhe heard, fell on her knees, and urged her 
father to explain his meaning; while he, gently raifing her, 
proceeded thus: ‘“ The Angel of Death, who admonifhes and 
** warns the faithful in the hour of ficknefs, ere he ftrikes the 
«* fatal blow, has fammoned me to join thy holy mother, who 
«* died when the gave birth to my Serinda; yet let me not de- 
** part to the unknown and fearful Land of Death, and leave 
** my daughter unproteéted ! Oh! my Serinda, fpeak ! Halt 
** thou ever ferioufly refleéted on the danger to which thy or- 
** phan flate muft foon be fubjeét ; furrounded as thow then wilt 
“* be with fuitor Lamas, of various difpofitions and pretenfions ; 
“* fome with mercenary cunning, wooing thy poffefiions through. . 
“© thy perfon ; others haughtily demanding both, and threaten- 
** ing a helplefs heirefs with their powerful love 7” He then re- 
minded her that he had from time to time prefented her with 
por- 
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portraits of the feveral Princes or Lamas who had folicited an 
wnion with his houfe, and which they’ had fent aceording to the 
cuftom of Thibet, where the fexes can never fee each other tif 
they are married; he aifo repeated what he had already himfelf 
given her in writing, an epitome of their charatters, their good 
and evil qualities, their ages, theif’ poffeffions, and their’ rank 
in the priefthood of the Lama, arid concluded by faying, «< Fell 
«« me then, my Serinda, which of all thefe mighty princes can 
« claim a preference in the foul of my beloved daughter?” 
Serinda blufhed’ and fighed, but-anfwered not—Lama Zaria 
defired that fhe would withdraw, to confult the paper he hhad 
given her, to compare it with the feveral portraits, and detver- 
mine before his next day’s fit returned, which might be moft de- 
ferving’of her love. At the word Jove, Serinda blufhed again, 
bet knew not why :—her father faw the crimfon on her’ cheek, 
but faid it was the timid flufhing of a virgin’s modeity, and urged 
her to withdraw, and to be quick in her decifion. Serinda wrth 
innocence replied, “« My father knows that he is himfelf the only 
« man I ever faw, and f think the only being I can ever Ave 5 
« at leaft my /owe will ever be confined to thofe objects which 
« delight or benefit my father, whether they be man or beafts: 
“ I- love .this favourite dog, which my father fo frequently 
“ carefles; I /oved the favourite horfe on which my father rode, 
« till by a fall he put his mafter’s life in danger, then I hated 
« him; but when the tyger had feized my father on the ground, 
« and he was delivered by his trufty flave, I Lved Tarempon ; 
aod fince my father daily acknowledges that he faved his life, 
«I ove Tarempou till.” The f&ther heard her artlefs confef- 
fion, and told her that Tarempou was no Lama. “ But,” faid 
the, “* which of all thofe Lamas who now demand my love, has 
“ made’ an intereft in my heart by fervices to my father, like the 
“« flave Tarempou? And yet I have not feen his perfon or his 
“. pi@ure, nor know I whether he be old or young; but he has 
“ ved my father’s life, and is a favourite of my father ; there- 
fore it is my duty fure to Jove, and*I will ove Tarempou.” The 
old Lama {miling, gently rebuked his daughter. for the freedom 
of her expreffion, and dejired her to withdraw, after he had 
explained to her that Jove was impioys, according to the laws of 
Thibet, betwixt any of the race of Lamas and their flaves. 
Serinda left her father ; and as fhe ftroked his favourite dog which 
lay at the door of his apartment, a tear trembled in her eye, left 
the might be guilty of impiety. 

And 
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And now the flave Tarempou, who for his fervices had beer. 
advanced from chief of the, fhepherds,. to be chief of the 
houfhold, had an audience of his mafter;: and obferving him 
unnfually. dejeéted, declared that he had himfelf acquired fome 
knowledge in medicine; and humbly begged permiffion. to 

his’ {kill where every, other attempt had. proved unfuc- 
cefsful. The Lama heard his propofal with a mixture of 
pleafure and contempt; or, «as ’tis expreffed in the original, 
** his eyes flathed joy, his brow looked forgivenefs ; but con- 
** tempt and incredulity {miled. upon his lips, while his tongue 
«* anfwered the faithful Tarempou in gratitude and doubt.” 
The flave replied, «* May Lama Zarin live for ever! I boaft no 
«« fecret antidote, no myftic charm to work a fudden miracle ; 
<< but I have been taught in Europe the gradual effects of al- 
“€ terative medicmes ; ’ts from thefe alone that I expect to gain 
<¢ in time, by perfeverance,. a complete victory over the difeafe ; 
« and if in feven days time the fmalleft change encourage me to 
«* perfevere, I will then boldly look forward, and either die or 
«© conquer.” The Prince affented ; and from that. day became 
the patient of Tarempou, whofe fituation, both as chief in the 
houfe, and as phyfician, gave him a right to be at all times in 
the Lama’s prefence, fave when Serinda paid her daily vifit to 
her father, and then he had notice to withdraw. 

The firft week had not elapfed, before the Lama was convinced. 
that his difeafe gave way to the medicines of his favourite : the 
fits returned indeed, but every day they attacked him with lefs 
violence, and were of fhorter duration. In proportion as Ta- 
rempou became lefs neceflary as a phyfician, his company be- 
came more defirable as a friend ; he pofleffed a lively imagina- 
tion, and had improved his natural good underftanding by travel 
in diftant countries: thus his converfation often turned on fub- 
jets which were quite new to the delighted Lama; they talked 
of laws, religion, and cuftoms of foreign kingdoms, comparing 
them with thofe of Thibet; and by degrees the flave became 
the friend, and almoft equal of his maiter. Amongft other topics 
of difcourfe, the Lama would often tell of the virtues and en- 
dowments of his beloved daughter, while Tarempou liftened 
with delight, and felt an intereft in the fubje&t which he was 
at alofs himfelf to comprehend. On the other hand, in the 
converfations of the Lama with Serinda, he could talk of no- 
thing but the ‘kill and wifdom of Tarempou, wondering at fuch 
various knowledge in fo young a man. 
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It happeried one day, when he had been repeating to his daugh- 
ter the account Tarempou gave of European manners, that 
Serinda blufhed and fighed: her father afked the caufe, when 
fhe ingenuoufly confefled, that he had fo often mentioned this 
young flave, that fhe could think of nothing elfe by day or 
night ;’and that in her dreams fhe faw him, and thought he was 
a Lama worthy of her love; then turning to her father with 
artlefs innocence, fhe faid, “‘ Oh Lama, tell me! can my /leep 
** be impious ?”’ Her father faw her with emotion, and told her 
fhe muft think of him no more. ‘ I will endeavour to obey,” 
fhe faid; ** but I fhall dream, and fleep will impioufly reftore 
** my banifhed waking thoughts.” The Lama dreading the 
flame he had himfelf' kindled in his daughter’s bofom, endea- 
voured to check her rifing paffion, and refolved, thenceforth, 
never again to tell her of the flave Tarempou; but now it was 
too late; /ove, of the pureft kind, had taken full poffeffion of the 
virgin’s heart ; and while fhe ftruggled to obey her father, the 
fierce contention between this unknown gueft, and the dread of 
being ¢mpious, preyed upon her health, till feverifh days and 
fleeplefs nights at length expofed her life to danger. 

It was impoifible for Lama Zarin to conceal from T'arempouw 
(whom we will now no longer call his flave, but his faithful 
friend) the ficknefs of Serinda; and while he confeffed his alarm 
for his fair daughter’s fafety, he plainly faw that he had too 
often defcribed that daughter to his favourite: he faw what it 
was impoflible for Tarempou to conceal, that he had been the 
fatal caufe of mutual paffion to two lovers who had never feen, 
and but for him cculd never have heard of each other’s amiable 
qualities. Thus fituated, (even if the laws-of Thibet had per- 
mitted the vilit of a male phyfician) prudence would have for- 
bid his employing the only fkill in which he now had confidence; 
but Serinda, whofe difeafe was occafionally attended with deli- 
rium, would only call upon the name of ‘Tarempou, often re- 
peating, ‘‘ He faved my father, and it is he alone can fave the 
** lingering Serinda.” ‘ 

Overcome by the intreaties of his love-fick daughter, the 
afflicted father, in an agony of grief, curfed the cruel laws of 
Thibet, and told her, ‘ fhe fhould fee Tarempou.” Serinda 
heard with ecftafy ; and knowing that what a Lama promifes, 
muft ever be performed, the words became a balfam to the 
wounds of love: but the Lama had not fixed the time when 
his fagred promife fhould be fulfilled; nor would he, till he had 
withdrawn and weighed the confequence of what had fallen from 


his lips, The oftener he revolved the fubject in his thoughts, 
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the lefs appeared the difficulties ; and having, by his converia- 
tions with Tarempou, raifed his mind above the flavifh preju- 
dices and cuftoms of his country, he at length refolved to over- 
come all {cruples, and to give his beloved daughter to the only 
man whom he thought worthy of her. 

Full of the idea of their future happinefs, he determined to 
obtain all that remained neceflary for its completion, which was 
the fanction of that higher power to whieh all the Lamas of 
Thibet are fubje&: he inftantly difpatched meflengers to the 
Great Lama, who refides at Tonker, with whom his influence 
“was fo great, that he had no doubt he fhould obtain whatever 
he might afk, although unprecedented in the laws of 'Thibet; 
laws which forbid the holy race of Lamas to intermarry with any 
but of their own facred order. And now unable to fupprefs the 
joy he felt in communicating to the lovers, that plan of future 
blifs' which he had formed, he raifed Tarempou to a pitch of 
hope which neither his love nor his ambition had ever dared to 
cherifh ; and to Serinda he promifed that the fight of her phy- 
fician and her lover fhould only be deferred one week, or till 
the meffenger returned from the Great Lama at Tonker. 

From this day the phyfician was no longer neceflary : but the 
week appeared a tedious age to the expecting love of young Ta- 
rempou, and his promifed bride Serinda. 

The feven days at length elapfed, when the meffenger re- 
turned from Tonker, with the following anfwer: ‘« The mof 
« facred Sultan, the mighty Sovereign Lama, who enjoyeth life 
«« for ever, and at whofe nod a thoufand Princes perifh or te- 
* vive, fendeth to Lama Zarin, greeting. Report has long 
** made known at Tonker, the beauty of Seriuda; and by thy 
** meffenger we learn the matchlefs excellence of thy flave 
“Tarempou. In anfwer, therefore, to thy requeft, that thefe 
*« may be united, mark the to of our fovereign will, which 
** not to obey, is death, throughout the realms of Thibet. The 
* lovers hall not fee each other, till they both ftand before the 
** facred footfeps of our throne at Tonker, that we ourfelves, 
‘* in perfon, may witnefs the emotion of their amorous fouls,” 

This anfwer, far from removing the fufpenfe, created one a 
thoufand times more terrible. The Lama Zarin thought it 
portended ruin to himfelf and family; he now reflected on the 
rafh fteps he had taken, and feared his fanguine hopes had been 


deceived by frequent converfations with a ftranger, who had - 


taught him to think lightly of the laws and cuftoms of Thibet, 
for which he now recolle¢ted with horror the Great Lama’s 
bigotry and zeal; he Knew he muft obey the fummons, and 
trembled 
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trembled at his fituation. ‘Tarempou was too much enamoured 
to think of any danger which promifed him a fight of his beloved 
miftrefs ; and all the fear he felt, was, left the beauty of Se- 
rinda fhould tempt the Supreme Lama to feize her for himfelf. 
«* But fhe, in whofe love-fick heart dwelt pureit innocence, 2 
* fountain from whence fprang hope, which, branching in a 
“‘ thoufand channels, diffufed itfelf over all her foul, and 
«« gleamed in her countenance, half feen and half concealed, 
« like the meandering veins that fweetly overfpread her {welling 
* bofom,” revered the Lama for his degree, and thought it 
proceeded from his defire of being witnefs to the mutual happi- 
nefs of virtuous love: with thefe fentiments the felt only joy at 
their. departure, which took place that very day with all the 
pomp and retinue of Eaftern fplendour. 

Here in the original follows a very long detail of their jour- 
ney, defcribing the number of their attendants, with the camels 
and elephants employed on the occafion ; it relates that the Lama 
would fometimes travel in the fumptuous palanquin of his daugh- 
ter, and fometimes rode on the fame elephant with Tarempou, di- 
viding his time betwixt the converfation of each, but unable to fup- 
prefs his apprehenfions, or difipate the fears of his foreboding mind. 
To comprefs the ftory within the limits of this paper, I hall imme- 
diately proceed to the tribunal which was held in the great Hall of 
Silence, and leave the reader to imagine the magnificence, which 
there is not now reom to defcribe at large. At the upper end of 
the fuperb apartment, fat, on a throne of maffy gold, the Su- 
preme Lama; before him, at fome diftance, were two altars 
fmoking with fragrant incenfe ; and around him knelt an hun- 
dred Lamas, in filent adoration (for in Thibet all men pay di- 
vine honours to the Supreme Lama, who is fuppofed to hive for 
ever, the fame {pirit pafling from father to fon). To this folemn 
tribunal Lama Zarin was introduced by mutes, from an apart- 
ment direétly oppefite to the throne, and knelt in awful filence 
betwixt the fmoking altars—at the fame time, from two doors 
facing eachother, were ufhered in Tarempou and Serinda, each 
covered by a thick veil, which was faftened to the fummit of 
their turbans, and touched the ground; and each accompanied 
by a mute fell proftrate before the throne—a dreadful ftillnefs 
now prevailed—all was mute as death—while doubt, {ufpenfe, 
and horror, chilled the bofoms of the expeéting lovers.—In this 
fearful interval of filence, the throbbing of Serinda’s heart be- 
came diftin@tly audible, and pierced the foul of her Tarempou— 
the father heard it too ; and a half-{mothered figh involuntarily 
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—At length, the folemn deep-toned voice of the Great Lama 
uttered thee words: ** Attend! and mark the will of him who 
“« {peaks with the mouth of Heaven; arife! and hear! Know, 
*€ that the promife of a Lama is facred as the words of Alla; 
therefore are ye brought hither to behold each other, and in 
this auguft prefence, by’a folemn union, to receive the reward 
of love, which,a fond father’s praife has kindled in your fouls, 
and which he having promifed, muft be fulfilled. Prepare to 
remove the veils. . Let Lama Zarin join your hands, and 
then embrace each other; but, on your lives, utter not a 
*¢ word; for know, that in the Hall of Silence, ’tis death for 
** any tongue to found, but that which fpeaks the voice of 
«* Heaven.” 

He ceafed—and his words refounding from the lofty roof, 
gradually died upon the ear, till the fame dreadful ftillnefs again 
prevailed through all the building ;—and now, ata fignal given, 
the mutes removed the veils at the fame moment, and difco- 
vered the beauteous perfons of Tarempou and Serinda. What 
language can defcribe the matchlefs grace of each, far lefs con- 
vey an adequate idea of that expreffion, with which each be- 
held the other in agonies of joy. fafpenfe, and rapture! But 
they gazed in: filence, till, by another fignal from the throne, the 
father joined their hands; and then Tarempou, as commanded, 
embraced his lovely bride; while fhe, unable to fupport this trying 
moment, fainted in his arms ;—and now, ‘Tarempou, regardle(s 
of the prohibition, exclaimed, “‘ Help! my Serinda dies.” In- 
ftantly the voice from the throne returned this melancholy found, 
«« Tarempou dies :” immediately two mutes approached with the 
fatal bow-ftring, and feizing ‘Tarempou, fixed an inftrument of 
filence on his lips ;—while cther mutes hurried away Serinda, in- 
fenfible to the danger of her lover ; but the father, unable to re- 
ftrain the anguifh of his foul,. cried out with bitternefs, “ If to 
«« fpeak, be death, let me die alfo; but firft, I will execrate the 
** favage cuftoms, and curfe the laws that doom the innocent.” 
He would have proceeded, but other mutes furrounded him, and 
ftopped his fpeech, as they had done ‘Tarempou’s. Then the 
Supreme Lama again addreffed them in thefe words: ‘* Know, 
‘« prefumptuous and devoted wretches, that, before ye brake 
‘ that folemn law which enjoins filence in this facred prefence, 
«« ye were already doomed to death. Thou, Lama Zarin, for 
«* daring to degrade the Holy Priefthood of Lamas by marrying 
‘ thy daughter to a flave; and thou, Tarempou, for prefuming 
* to ally thyfelf with one of that facred race. The promife which 
* this foolifh Lama made, was literally fulfilled; thefe daring 
s* rebels againit the laws of 'Thjbet have feen, and been united 
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** to each other; and the embrace which was permitted, was 
«* doomed to be the laft. Now, therefore, mutes, perform your 
« office on Tarempou firft.” They accordingly bound the vic- 
tim, who was already gagged, to one of the altars, and were 
fixing the cord about his neck, when they defifted on a fudden, 
and proftrating themfelves before Tarempou, they performed the 
fame obeifance which is paid only to the heir of the facred 
throne of Tonker. A general confternation feized all prefent ; 
and the Supreme Lama, defcending from his throne, approached ° 
Tarempou ; on whofe left fhoulder, which had been uncovered 
by the executioners, he now perceived the myftic charaters 
with which the facred family of Thibet are always diftinguifhed 
at their birth. He faw the well-known mark, the voice of na- 
ture confirmed this teftimony of his fight ; and-falling on the 
neck of Tarempou, he exclaimed, * It is my fon ! ‘my long 
* loft fon! quickly reftore his voice: henceforth this place fhail 
** be no longer called the Hall of Silence, but of Joy; for, in 
** this place, we will to-morrow celebrate the nuptials of Ta- 
“* rempou and Serinda.” 

The hiftory then explains this fudden event, by relating that 
fome Jefuit Miffionaries, who had gained accefs to the capital 
of Thibet, in their zeal for religion, had ftolen the heir ‘of the 
throne, then an infant, hoping to make ufe of him in the con- 
verfion of thefe people ; but, in their retreat through the great 
defert of Cobi, they had been attacked by a banditti, who killed 
the Jefuits, and fold the young Lama for a flave. He had ferved 
in the Ottoman army; he had been taken by the Knights of 
Malta ;. afterwards became fervant to a’ French officer, with 
whom he travelled through all Europe, and-at length accompa- 
nied him to India; here, in an engagement with the Mahrattas, 
he had been again taken prifoner, and fold as a flave to fome 
merchants of ‘Thibet; by this means he came into the fervice 
of Lama Zarin, without knowing any thing of his origin, or 
the meaning of thofe chara¢ters which he bore on his left fhoul- 
der, and which had effeéted this wonderful difcovery. 

The hiftory concludes with faying, that Tarempou was wedded 
to the fair Serinda, and that their happinefs was unexampled ; 
that the leffons he had been taught in the fchool of adverfity, and 
the obfervations he had made in tho various countries he had 
feen, prepared him to abolifh the many foolifh and impious cuf- 
toms of Thibet : and he caufed to be written over the throne of 
the Great Hall, this infcription: 

«< Mark the cries of Diftrefs, and give relief.—Receive the 
* bleflings of the grateful, and rejoice in them.—Hearken > 
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“« the words of Age, Experience, and Goodnefs, and obey them: 
«« —Srifle not the fe clings of Humanity, but encourage virtuous 
** Love; for the itil mali voice of Innocence and Nature, is in 
** every country the true Voice of bicaven.” 


DISSIPATION. 


ln Effay $7 Ot Pos Pel do 
(An Effay from thi fame Volume.) 





Sir, 
T has been the cant of all writers, and 
predeceflors, to declaim againit Di; 
defined in what it coniifts: indeed the ¢ 
dangerous to themfelves ; for 1 have fometimes confidered even 
avriting itfelf to be one fpecies of it; at leaft, I have often fat 
me down to write letters, becaufe a rainy day has confined me 
to the houfe, when I have neither had a new book to read, nor 
a new acquaintance to talk with: that, Sir, is the caie at this 
prefent moment ; I have literally ‘* nething to do, and can’t 
fleep.” Therefore, having been revolving the fabje&t of Difl- 
pation in my mind, I will unburden my thoughts to you ; and 
you may empty them out into the wor!d, either muddy as [| 
fend them, or ftrain them through your fieve as if they had 
pafled the Academy de la Crufca. 

What a jumble of contradictions is man, this mighty lord of 
the creation! The more I confider his nature, the more I am * 
inclined to believe you to be right, in faying that his love of 
Variety diftinguifhes him more than any other quality from his 
brutal fellow animals; for no man living can exift with perfeé 
famenefs of objects or purfuits. The horfe enjoys life feem- 
ingly without difcontent, if he be regularly fed, and cleaned, 
and watered ; and will remain whole days and weeks in the 
fame ftall, without a flruggle to get looiz, if you fupply him 
with his neceffary food; for though he may difplay his courage 
in the battle, his ardour in the chafe, and even emulation in the 
courfe, and feems to fhare his rider’s energy in al) his danger 
or his fports, yet he would never unfolicited neglect the crib 
and ftable, to join the fcene of action. The fame may be ob- 
ferved of all the animals whofe fervices belong to man; nor do 
the more favage beafts of prey appear inclined to leave their 
dreary homes, but when impelled by nature to {atisfy the calls 
of hunger, or more powerful ftimulants to action. But Man, 
whofe boafted reafon feems to fit him for a ftate of reft and 
quiet contemplation, is for ever anxious to difpel that faculty 
by which he claims fuperior rank in the creation. 

The 
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The flighteft confideration of our acquaintance, and view of 


‘their purfuits, will amply elucidate my obfervation; but this 


remark does not extend to thofe who have xo thought to diffi- 
pate: thus, although Ariftotle has defined man to be an “ ani- 
« mal which walks ereét upon two legs, and has no feathers ;” 
yet that is not the definition of a rational being: there are 
thoufands of human beings in the world which are but one de- 
gree above mere brutes, and fome which ought not to be com- 

ared with the horfe in point of underftanding. Men who rife 
at a certain hour each day, are worked a certain time like cat- 
tle, or work themfelves, (’tis the fame thing) and having been 
fed, and refted, at certain intervals, are {ummoned to a frefh 
day’s labour, without Variety of thought, or occupation : nor 
do I mean to condemn them as. lefs ufeful beings ; but they 
fhould not be confounded with the more enlightened of their fel- 
low creatures ; with thofe whofe minds have been enlarged by 
education, and improved by travel and ftudy; who are not 
compelled to earn their daily bread with toil and forrow, but 
who employ their reafoning powers, fometimes in colleéting 
thought, but oftener in its Diffipation, while they condemn in 
others, habits which they diflike themfelves. 

Sir Robert Rackett, who began his education at Eton, and 
finifhed it at Oxford, condemns his lady’s ¢ifipation. Her la- 
dyfhip, whofe manners were polifhed at the moft expenfive 
boarding-fchool near town, divides her winter amidit the {weet 
Variety of operas, mafquetades, routs, drums, and fathionable 
parties : the is a woman of too much good fenfe ta enjoy this 
conftant fucceilion of what others call amufement, for any real 
pleafures they afford; for without ‘novelty they lofe their 
charms to pleafe. But what can fhe do elfe? fhe hates reflec- 
tion, though it is free from guilt. Sir Robert, on the other 
hand, drags on his time betwixt a faunter in Hyde-Park, a 
game at tennis, or the converfation of the grooms at ‘Tatterfall’s ; 
dines at a tavern; and hating cards, returns to his own houfe, 
half drenk, about the time her ladyhhip prepares to fally forth; 
while fhe flips out another way, to avoid the ill-timed meeting. 
When foberly he afks himfelf the caufe’ of this ftrange wafte of 
life, he confeffes he has no enjoyment in it ; but that, like Lady 
Rackett, he muft do fomething to fill up his time. In the 
country, her Jadyfhip breeds poultry, and faunters in the 
grounds without delight, or thrums her harpfichord without an 
ear, becaufe- ihe muft do fomething till the time comes for her 
return to London. While the Baronet is planting without im- 

provement, 
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provement, or hunting without glee ; not becaufe he is a man 
of tafte, or a keen fportfman, but becaufe any thing is better 
than ftaying in the houfe and muzzing with his wife. I have 
fele€ted this couple as an apt example, becaufe they are both 
perfons of good underftandings, improved by liberal education ; 
they were both poffefled of ample fortune, and came together 
from mutual attachment; but having no children living, and 
having in ten years time.exhaufted all their tock of converfa- 
tion, and with it almoft all affeétion, they never meet but to 
lament the emptinefs of life, and to reproach each other for 
the fyitem of diffipation which each adopts to banifh painful 
thoughts. 

That thought is painful, all wife men have lamented; and 
the wifeft has confeffed, that he could find no real fatisfaction in 
his prodigious fhare of underftanding. All men whofe fituation 
exempts them frem mere manual labour, are anxious to difpel 
the horrors of refieétion ; and the thoughts of the moft virtuous 
man, without fome diffipation or amufement, call it relaxa- 
tion, would foon become intolerable. Aik this man, why he 
fiddles ? another, why he travels * a third, why he reads? they 
will all tell you, that they muft do fomething to pafs dull life 
away ; for no man is equal to the dreadful tafk of drawing 
all his enjoyment from the contemplation of his intellectual+ 
powers, or to live a whole winter on his own thoughts, as a 
bear is faid to do by fucking its own paw. 

The genéral ufe of Narcotics in every country, feems to 
point cut that man is not always equal to the pain of thought; 
and thofe whom fate has not deitined to reap the golden wheat 
with the fiweat of their brows, muft gather the gaudy poppy that 
grows mixed amongit it. Almoft one half of human life is de- 
dicated to natural fleep ; and of the remaining half, there are 
few men of fprightly genius, or intenfe thought, who have not 
occafionally facrificed {ome part to artificial infenfibility, either 
by the ufe of flrong liquors, the fumes of tobacco, the excefs 
of food, or the more dangerous application of even opidm 
itfelf. 

There is a fpecies of Diffipation which, as it appears lefs 
grofs, fo it is more fafhionable at prefent; this is Mufic: the 
bewitching influence of fweet founds, draws the attention with 
irrefiftible force-; and though I can fuppofe that the theory of 
this art may be a laborious exercife to the intelleétual” fa- 
culty, yet mere prattical mufic, fo far from burdening the 
thoughts, feems to poffefs the power rather of draining and 
purifying them, while it effectually draws off reflection from 
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every thing but itfelf. It is not thus with painting of {culpture ; 
for an able mafter will join in the converfation with perfons 
whofe features he is at the time endeavouring to reprefent ; 
but the mufician cannot fiddle and converfe : even the fimple 
at of whiftling denotes, and requires a vacuity of mind ; and 
thus the clown is aptly defcribed, ‘‘ whiftling as he went, for 
want of thought.” 

Thefe, Sir, are my fentiments on Diffpation ; and I leave 
you to extract what moral you may pleafe ; but if you are at 
alofs, I would hint, that fince fome fort of relaxation is necef- 
fary to man, that kind fhould be preferred which appears leaft 
likely to injure his fortune, or his health; and I am of opinion, 
that hunting is better than horfe-racing ; that hemming a pocket 
handkerchief, or darning an apron, are better than gaming ; 
and that mufick is better than getting drunk: but if you are 
as tired of reading as I am of writing, you'll agree, that of 
all {pecies of Diffipation, fleep is the belt, and {0 wifhing you a 
good night, I beg you will believe me, Sir, one of your con- 
ftant readers to kill time, 

TiHsorHitus THINKABIT. 








-— 
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SP RINK G. 


OW Spring, foft leader of the year, 
Begins to urge his gay career ; 

Far from the Ram the fun withdraws his beams, 
And breezy Taurus {weeps the cryftal ftredms. 
‘The op’ning landfcape burfts upon the fight, 
With new-born blufhes, and with orient light 

The mifty vapours melt in air, 

And fhow the heav’ns ferene and fair ; 

Or if not fair, acrofs the tkies 

The flicker’d clouds illumin’d rife ; 

And, as the maffes wide unfold, 

The edges are all tipt with gold. 


Where banks meand’ring breaft th’ oppofing tide, 
And the full river into arrtis divide, 
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‘We fee with pleafure ev’ry ray 

Now trem’lous on the waters play, 
And into ev’ry dimpling lapfe infufe 
A gem of modeft, or tranflucent hues ; 
A pearl—if fun-beams fhall réfufe to fhine ; 
A di’mond—if they dart their rays divine. 


The cuckoo now, with double note, 
(Which foon the child attains by rote) 
Monotonous, incumbent fails, 

And flowly cuts the balmy gales 
With languid wing; nor is fhe feen to reft 
Upon her own, but on another’s neft. 

Ah! too much like this cruel bird, 

Is the unfeeling wretch preferr’d 

From poverty to wealth and pow’r. 

But gratitude’s a fleeting How’r; 

For foon the mean, unthankful fcout 
Will enter in, and turn 42m out, 
Whofe doors were feen but lately to unfold, 

To fereen his wants from famine, and from cold. 


(18) Recirusea 








Lines occafioned by hearing a friend relate that when a boy, ona 
quarrel with a brother. by whom he received a correction, he 
immediately ran to a tree, from whence he took a bird’s neft which 
his brother had foewn to him, and in the fury of refentment 
murdered the infant brood—and that nothing could exceed the an- 
guile of his mind after he bad executed the cruel deed. 


PASSION fubfides, and reafon now once more 
Exerts her calm, benevolent gontroul, | 
While tender grief and mingled pity pour 
Their ‘anodynes to calm my vengeful foul. 
What, if a fit of frenzy thall confpire, 
Fate-ftaring eyes, a purpofe fell, and wild ; 
Shall ftrike the dagger, throw the blafting fire 
That robs a mother of her only child! 
Say, what excufe can fuch an outrage plead? 
Can meek confeffion juftify the ftain ? 
Can late repentance recompenfe the deed ? 
Or calm religion foothe th’ internal pain ? 
Nature convulfive feems, is outrab’d too, 


If e’en a fparrow from the pent-houfe fall ; 
The 
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‘The very meaneft moth that ever flew, 
On univerfal pity hath a call : 
But where, alas! was pity then, when I 
With favage breaft, and ruthlefs hand, affail’d 
The downy neftlings, yet too young to cry, 
And when the parent’s anguifh nought avail’d ? 
When, with indignant rage, I pluck’d the neft 
From off the bough on which it feem’d to grow, 
And with a furious, and a jealous breaft, 
Dafh’d its contents upon the earth below. 
See! where convuls’d, with many a cruel wound, 
The younglings writhe, and pant in vain for breath ; 
Their unfledg’d pinions beat the flinty ground, 
And now they fink, all agoniz’d in death. 
Ah! me, unhappy! I, who lately view’d 
The mother fondly hop from {pray to fpray; 
Saw her, when firft her bill induftrious glu’d 
The plaftic earth, with care the feathers lay; 
Who heard, when morn firft dappled o’er the tky, 
Her mate enraptur’d carol to the morn, 
Beneath the covert of an hedgerow nigh, 
And fafely perch’d upon a pointed thorn. 
I fondly hop’d, while now difclos’d, to fee 
The filky down begin their bones to hide ; 
To fee their parents flutt’ring o’er the tree, 
Then drop into the neft with confcious pride. 
In fancy, next I trac’d the full-fledg’d wing, 
Mark’d every plume that fhone,’ bedropt with rain, 
And heard them twitter, then attempt to fing; 
And faw them pinch the worm, and break the grain. 
All thefe fweet hopes were pitur’d in my mind, 
Ere vengeance gave that prefcient mind to glow. 
Th’ expeéted hope, the pleafure it defign’d, 
Are made abortive by one hafty blow. 
I’ve cruel been—repent me of my crime— 
Have fpoil’d the parents of expected blifs ; 
As innocence was theirs, the guilt is mine, 
And my acknowledgment is only this :— 
A fudden guft of paflion was to blame, 
For my fad heart acquits me of the deed ; 
What they have fuffer’d, be my lot the fame, 
If I, without compunttion, faw them bleed. 
Te (19) Recruse, 
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On HEARING A Lapy SING. 


NOT fweeter trills, to charm the midnight fhade, 

The crimfon-breafted warbler of the glade, 
Melodious Philomel, who pours along 
The {welling, dying, melodies of fong, 
Than when Melita. from a voice as clear, 
Tunes her foft pipe to rhapfodize the ear. 
Melted by founds that ravifh as they flow, 

No higher blifs can vocal pow’rs beftow. 

As through the lips th’ impaffion’d murmurs fteal, 
Through lips that, while they glow, the heart reveal, 
The bees, invited by the fragrant breath, 

Exhale the fweetss and fip themfelves to death. 

Sweet nymph! forbear thofe raptures to impart, 
That vanquith, through the ear, th’ approving heart : 
Sweet nymph! forbear, nor thus the a fill 
With dulcet founds, that ravith, while they kill! 

(zo) Reciuse. 
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THE FEMALE SEDUCERS. 


BY MR. EDWARD MOORE. 


x 
T: S faid of widow, maid, and wife, 

That honour is a woman’s life ; 

Unhappy fex ! who only claim 

A being in the breath of fame, 

Which tainted, not the quick’ning gales 

That fweep Sabéa’s fpicy vales, 

Nor all the healing {weets reftore, 

That breathe along Arabia’s fhore. 

The trav’ller, if he chance to ftray, 

May turn uncenfur’d to his way ; 

Polluted ftreams again are pure, 

And deepeft wounds admit a cure: 

But woman no redemption knows ; 

‘Fhe wounds of honour never clofe ! 
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‘Though diftant ev’ry hand to guide, 
Nor {kill’d on life’s tempeftuous tide, 
If once her feeble bark recede, 

Or deviate from the courfe decreed, 
In vain fhe feeks the friendlefs fhore, 
Her fwifter folly flies before ; 

The circling ports againft her clofe, 
And fhut the wand’rer from repofe ; 
Till, by confli€ting waves opprefs’d, 
Her found’ring pinnace finks to reft. 

Are there no offerings to atone 
For but a fingle error ? None, 
Though Woman is avow’d, of old, 
No daughter of celeftial mould, 

Her temp’ring not without allay, 
And form’d but of the finer clay, 
We challenge from the mortal dame 
The ftrength angelic natures claim; 
Nay, more; for facred ftories tell, 
That e’en immortal angels fell. 

Whatever fills the teeming {phere 
Of humid earth, and ambient air, 
With varying elements endu’d, 

Was form’d to fall, and rife renew’d, 

The ftars no fix’d duration know ; 
Wide oceans ebb, again to flow ; 

The moon repletes her waining face, 
All-beauteous, from her late ifgrace : 
And funs, that mourn approaching night, 
Refulgent rife with new-born light. 

In vain may death and time fubdue, 
While Nature mints her race anew, 
And holds fome vital fpark apart, 
Like virtue, hid in ev’ry heart ; 

*Tis hence reviving warmth is feen 
To clothe a naked world in green, 
No longer barr’d by winter’s cold, 
Again the gates of life unfold ; 
Again each infect tries his > 
And lifts frefh pinions on the {pring ; 
Again, from ev’ry latent root, 
The bladed ftem and tendril fhoot, 
Exhaling incenfe to the tkies, 
Again to perith, and to rife. 

T 3 And 
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And muft weak Woman, then, difown 
The change to which a world is prone; 
In one meridian brightnets fhine, 

And ne’er, like ev’nine iuns, decline ? 
Refolv’d and firm alone >-—Is this 
What we demand of Woman !-—Yes, 

But, fhould the fpark of veital fire, 
In fome unguarded hour, expire ; 

Or fhould the nightly thief invade 
Hefperia’ s chafte and facred {hade, 

Of all the blooming fpoil potiefs’d, 

The dragon Honour charm’d to reft 5 
Shall Virtue’s flame no more return ? 

No more with virgin {plendor burn? 

No more the ravag’d garden blow 

With fpring’s fucceeding blofflom ?—No, 
Pity may moura, but not reftore ; 

And Woman falls, to rife no more! 

Withia this fabluaary fphere, 

A country lies—no matter where ; 
The clime may readily be found, 

By all who tread poetic ground : 

A ftream, call’d Life, acrofs it glides, 
And equally the land divides ; 

And here of Vice the province lies, 
And there the hills of Virtu e rife. 

Upon a mountain’s airy ftand, 
Whole fummit look’d to cither land, 
An ancient pair their dwelling chofe, 
As well for profpe& as repofe ; 

For mutual faith they slong were fam’d, 
And Temp’rance and Religion nam’d, 

A num’rous progeny divine, 
Confefs’d the honours of their line ; 
But in a little daughter fair, 
Was center’d more than half their care 3 
For Heav’n, to Pratulate her birth, 
Gave figns of future joy to earth. 
White was the robe this infant wore, 
And Chattity the name fhe bore. 

As now the maid in ftature grew, 
(A flow’r juft op’ning to the view) 
Oft thro’ her native lawns fhe ftray’d, 
And wreftling with the lambkins play’d. 
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Her looks diffufive fweets bequeath’d, 
The breeze grew purer as fhe breath’d ; 
The morn her radiant bluth affum’d, 
The {pring with earlier fragrance bloom’d ; 
And Nature yearly took delight, 
Like her, to drefs the world in white. 

But when her rifing form was feen 
'To reach the crifis of fifteen, 
Her parents up the mountain’s head, 
With anxious ftep, their darling led ; 
By turns they fnatch’d her to their breaft, 
And thus the fears of age exprefs’d: 

* O joyful caufe of many a care! 
* O daughter, too divinely fair! 
« Yon world, on this important day, 
* Demands thee to a dang’rous way ; 
« A painful journey all muft go, 
* Whofe doubted period none can know ; 
* Whofe due direétion who can find, 
© Where Reafon’s mute, and -Senfe is blind ? 
« Ah! what unequal leaders thefe, 
¢ Through fuch a wide perplexing maze ! 
* Then mark the warnings of the wife, 
* And learn what love and years advife. 
‘ Far to the right thy profpeét bend, 
Where yonder tow’ring hills afcend ; 
Lo, there the arduous path in view, 
Which Virtue and her fons purfue ! 
With toil o’er lefs’ning earth they rife, 
And gain, and gain upon the {kies. 
Narrow’s the way her children tread ; 
No walk, for pleafure {moothly {pread ; 
But rough, and difficult, and fteep, 
Painful to climb, and hard to keep. 
« Fruits immature thefe lands difpenfe, 
A food indelicate to fenfe, 
Of tafte unpleafant; yet from thofe 
Pure.health, with cheerful vigour flows, 
And ftrength, unfeeling of decay, 
Throughout. the long laborious way. 
* Hence, as they fcale that heavenly road, 
Each limb.is lighten’d of its load ; 
« From earth refining fill they go, 


* And leave .the mortal weight below ; 
T 4 « Then 
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Then fpreads the ftrait, the doubtful clears, 
And fmooth the rugged path appears; 
For cuftom turns fatigue to eafe, 

And, taught by Virtue, pain can pleafe. 

« At length the toilfome journey ¢@’er, 
And near the bright celeftial fhore, 

A gulf, black, fearful, and profound, 
Appears, of either world the bound, 
Through darknefs leading up to light ; 
Senfe backward fhrinks, and thuns the fight ! 
For there the tranfitory train 

Of time, and form, and care, and pain, 
And matter’s grofs, encumb’ring mafs, 
Man’s late affociates, cannot pats ; 

But finking, quit th’ immortal charge, 
And leave the wond’ring foul at large ; 
Lightly fhe wings her obvious way, 

And mingles with eternal day. 

‘ Thither, O thither wing thy fpeed, 
Though pleafure charm, or pain impede ! 
To fuch th’ All-bounteous Pow’r has giv’n, 
For prefent earth, a future heav’n ; 

For trivial lofs, unmeafur'd gain, 

And endlefs blifs, for tranfient pain. 

‘ Then fear, ah fear! to turn thy fight 
Where yonder flow’ry fields invite : 

Wide on the left the path-way bends, 

And with pernicious eafe defcends ; 

There, {weet to fenfe, and fair to fhow, 
New-planted Edens feem to blow, 

Trees, that delicious poifon bear, 

For death is vegetable there. 

* Hence js the frame of health unbrac’d, 
Each finew flack’ning at the tafte, 

‘The (ul to paffion yields her throne, 

And fees with organs not her own ; 

While, like the flumb’rer in the night, 
Pleas’d with the fhadowy dream of light, 
Before her alienated eyes 

The fcenes of Fairy-land arife : 

The puppet-world’s amufing fhow, 
Dipp’d in the gayly-colour’d bow, © 
Sceptres, and wreaths, and littering things, 
The toys of infants, and of kings, ; 
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6 That tempt, along the baneful plain, 
* The idly wife, and lightly vain, 
s Till verging on the gulfy fhore, 
* Sudden they fink, and rife no more. 
« But lift towhat thy fates declare : 
* Though thou art woman, frail as fair, 
‘ If once thy fliding foot fhould ftray, 
« Once quit yon Heav’n-appointed way, 
* For thee, loft maid! for thee alone, 
* Nor pray’rs fhall plead, nor tears atone 
* Reproach, fcorn, infamy, and hate, 
* On thy returning fteps fhall wait ; 
* Thy form be loath’d by ev’ry eye, 
« And ev’ry foot thy prefence fly !’ 
Thus arm’d with words of potent found, 
Like guardian angels plac’d around, 
A charm by Truth divinely caft, 
Forward our young advent’rer pafs’d, 
Forth from her facred eye-lids fent, 
Like morn, fore-running radiance went; 
While Honour, handmaid late affign’d, 
Upheld her lucid train behind. 
Awe-ftruck, the much-admiripg crowd 
Before the virgin-vifion bow’d, 
Gaz’d with an ever-new delight, 
And caught frefh virtue at the fight ; 
For not of earth’s unequal frame 
They deem’d the heaven-compounded dame ; 
« If matter, fure the moft refin’d, 
‘ High wrought, and temper’d into. mind ; 
* Some darling daughter of the day, 
* And body’d by her native ray.’ 
Where-e’er fhe paffes, thoufands bend ; 
And thoufands, where fhe moves, attend : 
Her ways obfervant eyes confefs, 
Her fteps purfuing praifes blefs ; 
While, to the elevated maid, 
Oblations, as to Heav’n, are paid. 
"Twas on an ever-blithfome day, 
The jovial birth of rofy May, 
When genial warmth, no more fupprefs’d, 
Now melts the froft in ev’ry breaft, 
The cheek with fecret flufhing dies, 
And looks kind things from chaftelt eyes ; 
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The fun with. healthier vifage glows, 
Afide his clouded kerchief throws, 
And dances up th’ ethereal plain, 





While Nature, as from bonds fet free, 

Spr 
And now, for momentary reft, 

The nymph her travell’d fteps reprefs’d, 

Juit turn’d to view the ftage att 

And ‘gilory’d in the height the gain’d. 
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Out-firetch’d before her wide furvey, 
The realms of {weet Perdition lay ; 
And pity touch’d her foul with woe, 
To fee a world fo loft below ; 
When ftraight the breeze began to breathe 
Airs gently wafted from beneath, 
That bore commiffion’d witchcraft thence, 
And reach’d her fympathy of fenfe ; 
No founds of difcord, that difclofe 
A people funk and loft in woes, 
But as of prefent good poffefs’d, 
The very triumph of the blefs’d. 
‘The maid in rapt attention hung, 
While thus approaching Sirens fung : 
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Hither, faireft ! hither, hafte ! 

Brighteft beauty, come and tafte 

What the pow’rs of blifs unfold ; 

Joys, too mighty, to be told ! 

Tafte what extafies they give ; 

Dying raptures tafte, and live ! 


In thy lap, difdaining meafure, 
Nature empties all her treafure ! 

Soft defires, that fweetly languith ; 
Fierce delights, that rife to anguifh ! 
Faireft, doft thou yet delay ? 
Brighteft beauty, come away ! 


Sons of pedantry and pride ! 
Snarlers, to whofe feeble fenfe 
April funfhine is offence ; 

Age and Envy will advife 

E’en againft the joys they prize. 
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« Come! im pleafure’s balmy bowl 
Slake the thirftings of thy foul, 

Till thy raptur’d pow’rs are fainting 
With enjoyment pat the painting 
Faireft, doft thou yet delay ? 
Brighteft beauty, come away !” 
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So fung the Sirens, as of yore, 
Upon the falfe Aufonian fhore ; 

And oh ! for that preventing chain, 
That bound Ulyffes on the main ; 
That {o our fair-one might withftand 
The covert ruin now at hand ! 

The fong her charm’d attention drew, 
When now the tempters ftood in view ; 
Curiofity, with prying eyes, 

And hands of bufy, bold emprize ; 
Like-Hermes, feather’d were her feet, 
And like fore-running Fancy, fleet. 
By fearch untaught, by toil untir’d, 
To novelty fhe ftili afpir’d ; 

Taftelefs of ev’ry good poffefs’d, 

And but in expectation blefs’d. 

With her, affociate; Pleafure came, 

Gay Pleafure, frolick-loving dame ; 

Her mien all fwimming in delight, 

Her beauties half reveal’d to fight ; 

Loofe flow’d her garments: from the ground, 
And caught the kiffing winds around. 

As erft Medufa’s looks were known 

To turn beholders into ftone ; 

A dire reverfion here they felt, 

And in the eye of Pleafure melt. 

Her glance with fweet perfuafion charm’d ; 
Unnerv’d the ftrong, the fteel’d difarm’d ; 
No fafety e’en.the flying find, 

Who, vent’rous, look but once behind. 

Thus was the much-admiring maid, 
While diftant, more than half betray’d. 
With {miles, and adulation bland, 

They join’d her fide, and feiz’d her hand : 
Their touch envenom’d fweets inftill’d, 
Her frame with new pulfations thrill’d : 


While 
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While half confenting, half denying, 


Relu&tant now, and now complying, 
Amidf a war of hopes and fears, 
Of trembling withes, {miling tears, 

Still down, and down, the winning pair 
Compell’d the ftruggling, yieiding fair. 
As when fome ftately vefiel bound 

To bleis’d Arabia’s diitant ground, 
Borne from her courfes, haply lights 
Where Barca’s flow’ry clime invites, 
Conceal’d around whofe treach’rous land, 
Lurk the dire rock, and dang’rous fand ; 
The pilot warns with fail and oar 

To fhun the much-fufpected fhore, 

In vain; the tide, too fubtly ftrong, 
Still bears the wreftling bark along, 

Till found’ring, the refigns to fate, 

And finks, o’erwhelm’d, with all her freight. 

So, baffling: ev’ry bar to fin, 

And Heav’n’s own pilot plac’d within, 
Along the devious, fmooth defcent, 
With pow’rs increafing as they went, 
The dames, accuftom’d to fubdue, 
As with a rapid current drew, 

And o’er the fatal bounds convey’d 
The loft, the long-relu€tant maid ! 

Here ftop, ye fair-ones, and beware, 
Nor fend your fond affections there ; 
Yet, yet your darling, now deplor’d, 
May turn, to you and Heav’n reftor’d ; 
Till then, with weeping Honour wait, 
The fervant of her better fate, 

With Honour, left upon the fhore, 

Her friend and handmaid now no more ; 
Nor with the guilty world, upbraid 
The fortunes of a wretch betray’d ; 
But o’er her failings caft the veil, 
Rememb’ring you yourfelves are frail ! 

And now, from all-enquiring light, 
Faft fled the confcious fhades of night ; 
The damfel, from a fhort repofe, 
Confounded at her plight, arofe. 

As when, with flumbrous weight opprefs’d, 
Some wealthy mifer finks to ret, 
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Where felons eye the glitt’ring prey, 
And fteal his hoard of joys away ; 

He, borne where golden Indus ftreams, 
Of pearl and quarry’d di’mond dreams ; 
Like Midas, turns the glebe to ore, 
And ftands all rapt amidit his ftore ; 
But wakens naked, and defpoil’d 

Of that for which his years had toil’d. 

So far’d the nymph, her treafure flown, 
And turn’d, like Niobé, to ftone: 
Within, without, obfcure and void, 

She felt all ravag’d, all deftroy’d. 

And, * O thou curs’d, infidious coaft ! 

« Are thefe the bleffings thou canft boaft ? 

« Thefe, Virtue! thefe the joys they find, 
« Who leave thy heav’n-topt hills behind ? 
“ Shade me, ye pines; ye caverns, hide ; 

* Ye mountains, cover me!’ fhe cry’d. 

Her trumpet Slander rais’d on high, 
And told the tidings to the fky ; 
Contempt difcharg’d a living dart, 

A fide-long viper to her heart ; 
Reproach breath’d poifons o’er her face, 
And foil’d and blafted ev’ry grace ; 
Officious Shame, her handmaid new, 
Still turn’d the mirror to her view ; 
While thofe in crimes the deepeft dy’d, 
Approach’d to whiten at her fide; 

And ev’ry lewd, infulting dame, 

Upon her folly rofe to fame. 

What fhould the do ?—Attempt once more 
To gain the late deferted hore ?— 

So trufting, back the mourner flew, 
As faft the train of fiends purfue. 

Again the farther fhore’s attain’d, 
Again the land of Virtue gain’d ; 

But Echo gathers in the wind, 
And thows her inftant foes behind. 
Amaz’d, with headlong {peed fhe tends, 
Where late fhe left an-hoft of friends : 
Alas! thofe thrinking friends decline, 
Nor longer own that form divine ; 
With fear they mark the following cry, 
And from the lonely trembler fly ; 
@r, 
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Or backward drive her on the coat, 

Where peace was wreck’d, and honour loft. 

From earth thus hoping aid in vain, 

To Heav’n not daring to complain, 

No truce by hoftile clamour giv’n, 

And from the face of friendthip driv’n, 

The nymph funk proftrate on the ground, 

With all her weight of woes around. 
Enthron’d within a circling tky, 

Upon a mount, o’er mountains high, 

All radiant fate, as in a fhrine, 

Virtue, firft effluence divine ; 

Far, far above the fcenes of woe, 

That fhut this cloud-wrapt world below 3 

Superior goddefs, effence bright, 

Beauty of uncreated light ; 

Whom fhould mortality furvey, 

As doom’d upon a certain day, 

The breath of frailty muft expire, 

The world diffolve in living fire ; 

The gems of heav’n, and folar flame, 

Be quench’d by her eternal beam ; 

And Nature, quick’ning in her eye, 

To rife a new-born pheenix, die. 
Hence, unreveal’d to mortal view, 

A veil around her form fhe threw, 

Which three fad fifters of the thade, 

Pain, Care, and Melancholy, made. 
Through this her all-enquiring eye, 

Attentive from her ftation high, 

Beheld, abandon’d to deipair, 

The ruins of her fav’rite fair ; 

And with a voice, whofe awful found 

Appall’d the guilty world around, 

Bid the tumultuous winds be ftill, 

To numbers bow’d each lift’ning hill, 

Uncurl’d the furging of the main, 

And {mooth’d the thorny bed of pain ; 

The golden harp of heav’n fhe ftrung, 

And thus the tuneful godde/s fung: 


* Lovely penitent, arife ; 
* Come, and claim thy kindred fkies! 
© Come! 
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Come! thy fifter angels fay, 
Thou haft wept thy ftains away. 


Let Experience now decide 
’Twixt the good and evil try’d; 
In the fmooth, enchanted ground, 
Say, unfold the treafure found ! 


Structures, rais’d by morning dreams ; 
Sands that tripp’d the flitting ftreams ; 
Down, that anchors on the air ; 

Clouds, that paint their changes there. 


Seas, that fmoothly dimpling lie, 
While the ftorm impends on high; 
Shewing in an obvious glafs, 

Joys that in poffeffion pafs ; 


Tranfient, fickle, light and gay, 
Flatt’ring only to betray ; 

What, alas! can life contain? 
Life! like all its circles, vain. 


Will the ftork, intending reft, 
On the billow build her neft? 
Will the bee demand his ftore 
From the bleak and bladelefs fhore ? 


Man alone, intent to ftray, 

Ever turns from Wifdom’s way, 
Lays up wealth in foreign land, 
Sows the fea, and ploughs the fand. 


Soon this elemental mafs, 

Soon th’ encumb’ring world fhall pafs ; 
Form be wrapt in wafting fire ; 

Time be fpent, and life expire. 


Then, ye boafted fons of men, 
Where is your afylum then ? 

Sons of Pleafure, fons of Care, 
Tell me, mortals, tell me where ? 


Gone, like traces on the deep ; 
Like a fceptre grafp’d in fleep ; 
Dews exhal’d from morning glades ; 
Melting fnows, and gliding thades ! 
« Pafs 
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© Pafs the world ; and what’s behind ? 
* Virtue’s gold, by fire refin’d; 

* From an univerfe deprav’d, 

¢ From the wreck of nature fav’d. 


* Like the life-fupporting grain, 
* Fruit of patience and of pain, 

* On the frain’s autumnal day, 

* Winnow’d from the chaff away. 


€ Little trembler, fear no more ; 
* Thou haft plenteous crops in ftore ! 
© Seed, by genial forrows fown, 
* More than all thy fcorners own. 


* What, though hoftile earth defpife ; 

© Heav’'n beholds with gentler eyes ! 

* Heav’n thy friendlefs fteps fhall guide, 
* Cheer thy hours, and guard thy fide. 


* When the fatal trump fhall found, 
© When th’ immortals pour around, 
* Heav’n hall thy return atteft, 

* Hail’d by myriads of the blefs’d. 


* Little native of the tkies, 

* Lovely penitent, arife ; 

* Calm thy bofom, clear thy brow, 
* Virtue is thy fifter now ! 


* More delightful are my woes 
* Than the rapture pleafure knows ; 
* Richer far the weeds I bring, 
* Than the robes that grace a king. 


* On my wars of fhorteft date, 

© Crowns of endlefs triumph wait ; 
* On my cares, a period blefs’d ; 
© On my toils, eternal reft. 


* Come, with Virtue at thy fide, 

* Come! be ev’ry bar defy’d, 

‘ Till we gain our native fhore ; 

* Sifter, come, and turn no more} 
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From Fesru ary the 20th, toMarcu the 20th, 1791. 








DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Mareb 21.—Janz Skore—and the fecond appearance of Mrs. Siddons. 
Nothing could poflibly exceed the welcome that was given to this ornament 
of the Britith Stage; and never did the heroine of the fcene murmur forth 
her woes to affect more deeply the heart that can melt as it contemplates the 
imagery of diftrefs, where it is true to nature’s colouring, and while it conveys 
a leffon to the faireft and beft part of the creation. We were forry to remark 
that a long illnefs had left the countenance of this admirable aétrefs but too 
much prepared to picture the dying Shore—little was left for the hand of 
art to effeét in the dreffing-room. We fincerely with that Mrs. Siddons 
may foon be perfeétly reftored to her friends and to her profeflion. The 
pen of malignity may drop its gall, inferior merit may fabricate the falfe 
tale—but honour and truth will ftill affert her claim to public patronage and 
private admiration, if a good heart can procure the one, and abilities of sthe 
firt eminence infure the other. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


February 26.—Tuz Woodman, a Comic Opera, in Three Aéts, (Firft 
Time ).—A mote pleafing picture of paitoral fimplicity, we never attended ; 
and we were happy to find that once again fenfe has returned to found 
and {cenery. Sir Walter Waring may be confidered as a companion to 
Juftice Woodcock ; but, in our opinion, the former is the better picture of 
the two: both their Worfltips are amorous; but, in Woodcock, the point of 
ridicule is kept up to the end; while, in Waring, the welcome of hofpitality, 
and the feelings of a heart not wedded to its foibles, in the laft fcene, makes 
the part, to ufe a ftage-phrafe, te// more for the aétor; and, when he makes 
his bow, leaves him in the good opinion of honeft John Bull, who ever feels 
as he ought on thefe occafions.—-This was moe? bufinefs ; and it muft be 
tonfeffed that he gave /ife to it. Fairlop, the Woodman, is perfonified by 
Charles Bannifter ; and who on the ftageé can give a generous Britith fenti- 
ment with more native force and feeling? Fairlop reprefents a humane and 
worthy ruftic, who takes a pride in doing good, and who prefers the acquittal 
of the heart beyond the acquirement of riches: warm in his refolves to proteét 
“ an helplefs woman,” he treats the threats of power with fcorn, and proves 
himfelf *¢ the village Hampden” of his native plains. Blanchard’s charac- 
ter (Mat Medley) is, we believe, new to the ftage, and at leaft fingular, if 
we look abroad—«an honeft clerk to a country juftice. Johnftone’s love- 
fcene with Mrs. Webb, proves a rich treat for the gallery. Incledon’s fing- 
ing meets with the applaufe it has a worthy claim to; and Williamfon, in 
Bob the Miller, bids fair to ftand well with the public. Mrs. Martyr, in 
chara€ters of ruftic fimplicity, in our remembrance never had an equal: in 
this fituation we here behold that admirable aétrefs, with a form to fafcinate, 
and a face to charm every lover of fymmetry-and beauty. Mrs. Webb, as the is 
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wont, bufties, looks big, and makes a great noife—and who more ine 
duftrious, who more great, and who more clamorgus ? 

Over the frailty of Pichon, the firft heroine.of the fcene, let humanity 
throw the veil of oblivion, while it gives a figh to an imprudence which has 
deprived herfelf and her child of a comfortable income. 

Mifs Dall, with innocence, charaéter, and merit, fupplies her place. This 
lady fings very prettily, and, in giving the dialogue, fpeaks her author’s 
meaning to admiration, although {till depreffed with that timidity we are 
ever forry to fee a new performer, efpeciaily a female one, without. As the 
common phrafe runs, the reft of the performers ‘‘ were perfect in their 
refpective allotments.”——-The train of female archers, as wel] as the elegant 
and appropriate.dance, has a charming effect. The fcenery is excellent; 
aud the mufic, by Shield, poffefies merit for the approbation of fcience, and 
fweetnefs for the admiration of that tafte which has been harmonized by 
nature. 

March 14 .—Modern Antiques; or, the Merry Mourners ( firft time ).»——To keep 
up the ball of merriment, is no very eafy tafk. In moft of our modern after- 
pieces, we find a fhort fcene to create a {mile, or, perhaps, if the ator la- 
bours hard for it, even a laugh.—-This is not the cafe with the Merry 
Mourners. Happy is the fatire,-applied to thofe who are in the habit of col- 
le&ting the rubbifh of antiquity, without knowledge, difcrimination, or 
tafte, and who muft,. in confequence, become dupes to the defigning, ever 
on the watch to’ prey upon the credulity of thofe who are led to imagine 
that they behold the ruft of years in the artful fabrication of a day. 
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AUTHENTIC FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Lranfcribed (without Abridgement ) from the LonponGazeTTes, from Tuef- 
day, February 15th, 179%, to Saturday, March 19, 1791+ 


Vienna, HE following promotions have lately been made in the 
February 15. interior part of this Monarchy.—-Comte de Choteck, 
Prefident of the Chamber of Finances, and of the Departments of the Bank 
and Trade; Comte de Rotenhahn, Grand Burgrave of Bohemia; Comte de 
Cavriani, Third Prefident of the Supreme Tribunal of Juftice; Comte de 
Auerfperg, Governor of Upper Auftria; Baron de Sumerau, Governor of 
Middle Auftria; Comte de Lhevenhuller, Marfhall of the States of Lower 
Aujitria; Comte de Sauer, Prefident of this Regency ; Comte de Wied- 
manftorf, Governor of the Tyrol; Comte de Remz, Governor of Graetz; 
Comte de Welfperg, Governor of Clagenfort; and Comte de Gaifrugg, 
Governor of Lanbach. 4 

Madrid, February 16.—This day her Catholic Majefty was fafely deli- 


vered of a Princefs. 








INTERESTING DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


‘ March 2.—This day died, of a gradual decay, the Rev. John Wedley, in 
the $8th year of his age. ‘This extraordinary man was born in the year 
3703,. at Epworth, a village in Lincolnfhire, of which place his father, 


Samuel Wefley, was Reétor. At a proper age, John was fent to ne 
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Church College, Oxford. About 1725-he was elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College: in 1729 he joined ‘a fociety of fellow ftudents in private devotion, 
and from this his fpiritual career may be dated: in 1735 he embarked for 
Georgia, in order to convert the Indians, but returned to England in 1737, 
where Mr. Whitfield had commenced the work of reformation: in 1733, 
he vifited Count Zinzendorff, at Hernhuth, in Germany, the chief of the 
Moravians. We find him in England again in the following year; and, on 
April 2, he preached his firft field fermon at Briftol; from which time his 
difeiples have continyed to increafe. He remained the reft of his days in 
this kingdom, travelling through every part of it, and eftablithing congre- 
gations in England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 1750 he married a iady, who 
died in 1781—~dy her he had no children. 

John Wefley’s decline, notwithftanding his advanced age, was rapid. 
He was a very fhort time ago in good health and fpirits, an early rifer, and 
Igborious in every hour of the day.—yHis eye-fight failed him very lately, 
and before his death he had loft it entirely. 

Mr. Wefley’s income was prodigious, not lefs than 10,000]. a year; but 
gut of that he appropriated no more to his own ufe than was fufficient to 
fupply the neceffaries of life. The money went to build chapels, and pay 
the preachers throughout the kingdom. 

Thurfday, March 16.—The public curiofity has been amply gratified for 
thefe few days paft, by the exhibition of a fpeétacle eyery way deferving 
their notice. Every day produces numerous inftances of morality 5 but it 
tequires the revolution of acentury at leaft, to produce a Wefley, 

Nearly three-fourths of a century were occupied by his voluminous wri- 
tings and unexampled [abours; and, if we take it ingo the account that he 
was always a ftranger to repofe after four in the morning, the time that 
he really lived was more than a century, when compared to the lives of 
others. 

That which was mortal of this amiable and venerable Divine, has been 
expofed to view ever fince Wednefday Jaf. Death vifited him with a fmi- 
ling afpeét, and left indelible traces of fweetnefs and compofure on his 
countenance. The tenement of clay he left behind, appeared fuper-human, 
it approached the angelic!—-As there was nothing but joy and peace in his 
death, his body participated of the purity of his fpirit, and no corpfe ever 
difcovered fmaller figns of corruptibility. This being the cafe, his zealous 
friends wifhed the whole world to fee his laft remains, and tens of thou- 
fands were abundantly gratified with the fight. 

Whatever is. made public in the metropolis, has its good and its bad 
effects: that difpofition to riot and licentioufnefs, perceivable in the lower. 
orders of men, was dreaded on this occafion. The narrow boundaries of a 
chapel and cemetery were fuppofed to be inadequate for the admiffion of the 
vat multitudes who would flock to his funeral, which was originally fixed 
for ten, yefterday morning. The executors therefore came, on Tuefday 
night, to the prudent refolution of having him interred very early, and 
before the mob could affemble. Notices were difpatched fo late as eleven 
o’clock to the different mourners, that they might attend at his houfe in the 
City Road, at four o’clock, which they did accordingly ; and his remains 
were committed to the earth with the utmoft folemnity, about fix. 

The funeral fervice of the Church of England was patheticaliy deiivered 
by a clergyman and a graduate, long in his connexion, attached to him by 
qn affinity of amiable qualities, as well as fram a conviction of the purity. of 
his procedure. No alteration whatever was made in the fervice, except 
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when he read that folemn depofituree=** For as much as it hath pleafed Al. 
mighty God to take unto himfelf the foul of our déar brother,’” &c. &c, he 
fubftituted the epithet farber in its ftead, which had a vifible effec upon 
the audience,’ which was more numerous than could have been expetted, 
confidering the fudden change, and the late hour in which it was deters 
mined. 

Three coffins were ufed on this occafion—that which contained the body, 
clothed with his facerdotal robes, being placed in one of lead, with an 
Englith infcription. The outer cafe was covered with black cloth, as plain 
and neat as poffible, thus infcribed: 

Jouannes Westey, A.M. 
Olim Soc. Coll. Lin. Oxon. 
Ob. 2do die Martii, 1791. 
An. Et. 88. 

The funeral was conduéted with great order, folemnity, and propriety: 
neither coach, hearfe, feather, nor efcutcheon, were ufed; and the whole 
reflects great credit on the undertaker. 

The pulpit and galleries of the chapel in the City Road are hung with 
black cloth, as are the pulpits of five others of his chapels in the metro- 

elis. 

. The affection and zeal of his other Societies, in various parts of the 
world, will mo doubt be as manifeft as that in London; and we hope in that 
which would adminifter greater pleafure to his benevolent and difinterefted 
fpirit, could it be acquainted with the tranfaétions of mortals, by a fteady 
uniform adherence to that pure and pious fyftem of religious doétrine and 
fanctity of behaviour, which it was his conftant and ardent endeavour to 
eftablith. 

The property he left behind confifted entirely in literary works. His 
chapels are left to promote the good caufe in which he was engaged. Hig 
ready cafh did not amount to five pounds and he had:no fund but in the 
liberality of his people, though he had as many opportunities as any man of 
amaffing confiderable wealth. 

John Wefley’s opinion of fafting, was rational and curious: he faid it was 
eccafionally ufeful as a fubftitute for phy fic ; j but, as to its being acceptable 
to the Deity, a man might as rationally imagine the ig naked in a fevere 
froft, would be of ufe to his thivering foul, and draw him nearer to heaven, 
as think he advanced a ftep fafter in his fpiritual career, by eating a piece 
of boiled turbot inftead of a flice of roaft beef. 

It is remark able, that the laf fermon preached by the late Mr. Wefley, 
was a farewell fermon, ufual at this time of the year, pre vious to his an- 
nual vifit to his.congregations in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Wednefday, March 2.—This morning, foon after fix o'clock, a mof 
dreadful fire broke out in the Albion-Milis, which raged with fuch unaba- 
ting fury, that, in about Ralf an hour, the whole of that extenfive edifice, 
together with an’ immenfe quantity of flour and grain, was reduced to afhesj 
the corner wing, occupied as the houfe and offices of the Sup verintendant, 
only efcaping the fad calamity, from the thicknefs of the party wall. 

It was low water at the time the fire was firft difcovered ; ‘and before the 
engines were colleted, their affiftance was ineffeétual; for the flames burft . 
out in fo.many different dire€tions, with fuch incredible fury, and intolerable 
heat, that it was impoffible to approach on any fide, till the roof and interlor 
part of the building tumbling in, completed the general conflagration in @ 
column of fire fo awfully grand, as to illuminate, for a while, the whole 
horizon ! 
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"Phe wind being eafterly, the flames were blown acrofs Albion Place, the 
houfes on the weft fide of which were confiderably fcorched, and the inha- 
pitants greatly alarmed, 

In the lane adjoining the Mills, one houfe was burnt to the ground, and 
others confiderably damaged. 

The accident is fuppofed to have been occafioned by the machinery ha- 
ying been over-heated by friction. 

We have not heard of any lives being loft.—-The property ig the Mills 

was infured, in different Offices, to the amount of near one hundred ané 
fifty thoufand pounds. 
"Phe damage fuftained by the fire at the Albion Mills, is beyond belief. It 
is computed, and we believe juftly, at 150,000l. fterling. The building coft 
300,000]. and about 20,000 facks of flour were confumed. Not a fack, 
nor an implement of xny fort, ie faved; nor did the populace feem willing 
to give them any affiflance. The lighters’ which were alongfide the Mills, 
Jaden with corn, thared the fame fate with the reft-of the building. By this 
accident near 300 pesfons are thrown out of employ. 


A melancholy acci'ent happened at Bury.—Mifs Blommart, milliners 
being alone in a parlour behind the thop, her clothes fuddenly caught fire, 
and the was fo dreadfully burnt, that great apprehenfions were entertained 
Of her recovery. 

The following melancholy accident happened to Mrs. Bernard, of Long+ 
lane, Bermondfey.—-About ten o’clock, a neighbour called upon her; but 
hot being anfwered at the door as ufual, fhe went in a back way, and, on 
entering the houfe, was nearly fuffocated with fmoke from the kitchen. 
She immediately alarmed the houfe, in which there were lodgers ; but none 
would attempt to difeover the caufe, except a lad, who, upon entering the 
kitchen, tumbled over the body. of Mrs. Bernard, which was found in a 
moft hocking ftate, all the upper part of her burnt fo much, that no fea- 
ture could be diftinguifhed. This fhocking accident is fuppofed to have 
been occafioned by fome of her clothes catching fire by a fpark, and that, 
difcovering it, fhe fell into a fit, which fhe was very fubje& to upon the 
leat alarm. ? 

The following inftance of mifchievous imipofition. may be depended on as 
a faét. On the drawing of one of the large prizes, fome perfon who was in 
the Hall, and knew the difpofition of a poor barber, who belonged to a lottery 
club at Limehoufe, the numbers of their tickets, &c. immediately fet off to 
thake a falfe report of their good fortune, which was performed with fo much 
plaufibility, that the breaking of all the things in the barber's fhop (before de- 
termined on, in cafe of good luck) was direétly put in praétice; and, as the 
populace were invited to affift in this rude demonftration of joy, a fire was 
made before the door, where wig-blocks, band-boxes, &c. &c. were a€tually 
burning, before the fraud was difcovered. A public-houfe would have been 
opened, if the landlord had not been rather incredulous. The author of 
this fport took care to withdraw before its conciufion. 

A fingular attempt was lately made, in Cheapfide, to affemble a crowd, for the 
purpofe of picking pockets.—A man fell down, and complained grievoufly that 
he had broke his thigh: the crowd was, of courfe, very curious and very coms 
paflionate; but at length the furgeon difcovered the impofture, when the 
patient ran away much fafter than any of his comforters could follow him. 

Extraordinary Will made by a Mifer in Ireland-—The words were: I 
give and bequeath to my fifter-in-law, Mary Dennis, four old worfted 
6 ftockings, which fhe will find underneath my bed; ‘to my nephew, 

*¢ Charles 
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«¢ Charles Macartney, two other pair of ftockings, lying in the box where I 
«¢ keep my linen; to Lieutenant Johnfon, of his Majefty’s fifth regiment of 
¢ foot, my only pair of white cotton ftockings, and my old fcarlet great-coats 
«¢ and to Hannah Bourke, my houfekeeper, in return for her long and 
*¢ faithful fervices, my cracked earthen pitcher.”” Hannah, in anger, told 
the other legatees, that the refigned to them her waluable thare of the pro- 
perty, and then retired. In equal rage, Charles kicked down the pitcher; 
and, as it broke, a multitude of guineas burft out, and rolled along the floor, 
This fortunate difcovery induced thofe prefent to examine the ftockings, 
which, to their great joy, were crammed with money. 

A fine fubje& for Painters.—A gentleman lately returned from America, 
obferves, that one of the grandeft objeéts in that country is the fire in the 
woods, in fpring-—This is caufed by the inhabitants burning up the dry 
leaves'and fhrubs, in order to render the grafs more acceffible to the cattle. 
—A paffenger, on thefe occafions, feems furrounded with fire; as fome- 
times the flames cateh the oozing turpentine Of the talleit trees, and blaze 
to the top, while the trunks'and branches of the others look like fo many 
arms of variegated lamps. The infinity of the flames, and the diverfities 
of light and fhade, form all together an appearance refembling nothing fo 
much as the noéturnal ftag-hunt in the illuminated foreft of Chantilly, 
which ufed to be given by the former Kings of France; but which muf 
be exceeded by the object before us, as art is exceeded by nature. 

Lewes, March 7.—The feverity of the weather was perhaps never more 
fatally experienced by thofe expofed to it, than.in the night of February 25, 
when five. fmugglers, on their return to the fea fide, fell a victim to its in- 
tenfenefs; and it was with the utmoft difficulty and care that many more 
of the gang preferved themfelves from the like fate. One, in, particular, 
who found the cold fo piercing, that he could not keep his blood in circula- 
tion by the motion of his horfe, prudently difmounted, and got on foot to 
the next village, where, on proper care being taken of him, he recovered; 
but his horfe-perifhed, and was found dead not many paces from the {pot 
where his rider had quittedhim. Another was preferved by‘the humanity of 
an excife-officer, at Steyning, who difcovered him in an expiring fituation, 
but juft in time to faye his life, The bodies of the deceafed were found 
the next day lying on different parts of Steyning Hill, and the fields adjoin- 
ing, and proved to be thofe of James Ewens, of Weft Grinftead, who has 
left a widow and four children; Richard Linfield, of the fame place, whofe 
widow has fix children, and is pregnant of the feventh; Richard Voyce, 
alfo of the ‘above place, has left two orphans; George Merrit, of Athhurft, 
had a wife and one child; and J. Greenyer, a young man, who, had he 
lived a few days longer, would have been entitled to the receipt of 300l. 
It appears that the unfortunate men had all drunk very fparingly, and that 
their death was occafioned by the extreme coldnefs of the night, which took 
a fpeedicr effe& upon them, in cenfequence of their having got wet by 
wading a rivulet in their way to the fea. 

We have authority to announce to the public, that the Mufical Perform- 
ances in the Abbey will certainly take place in May, as ufual, under the 
patronage of their Majefties. 

Molloy, commonly: called Door Molloy, has been conviéted, at Maid- — 
ftone, of a highway robbery.—This man, fome time ago, married Mifs 
Wheeler, formerly a finger at Covent-Garden Theatre, and who certainly 
deferved a better hufband. In her performances of Polly, in the Beccar’s 


Opera, little did the expe the would fo foon meet with——a real Macheath! 
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March 18.—Between nine and ten o’clock, .a fire broke out at Far-Cot- 
ton Mill, in the parith of Hardingftone, near Northampton, which {pread 
with fuch rapidity, that before affiftance could be procured, the flames had 
got to fuch a height, that very little of the furniture or effects could be 
preferved, and the-dwelling-houfe and mill were ina fhort time burnt down. 
The accident was occafioned by fome cobwebs catching fire from a fpark, 
while the miller was pecking the mill-itones. The whole of the property 
is faid to be infured. 

ee Se as ae 

Mrs. Hodges, a daughter. Prematurely, Lady Duncannon, a fill 
child. 

MARRIAGES, 

George Chad, Efg. of Thurford, in Norfolk, to Mrs. Fletcher. The 
Rev. John Gooch, Archdeacon ot Sudbury, to Mifs Sneyd. Marcus Beres- 
ford, Efq. M. P. to Lady Frances Leefons Mr. William Bennett, of the 
King’s Mills, Rotherhithe, a youth of 74, to Mifs Mary Wilkinfon, of the 
advanced age of 22. 

D:.E AT; H., 8. 

The Rev. Samuel Morton Savage, D. D. forty years minifter of a con- 
gregation among the Proteftant Diifenters, in Bury-ftreet, London, in whick 
office he fucceeded the late Rev. Dr. Watts. The Rev. Charles Tarrant, 
D.D. Dean of Peterborough, Reétor of St. George’s, Bloomfbury , and 
Wrotham, in Kent, and Chaplain in ofdinary to his Majefty: he was one 
of the firft anglers in the kingdom: by his death, church preferments fall 
into the gift of the Crown, to the amount-of 3000/. per annum. At*Rome, 
aged 69, a nobleman, named Jerome Afcanius Juftinian: by his death, is ex- 
tinct one of the moft ancient Venetian Patrician families, which has produced 
many great men, both in the cabinet and the polite arts. The Countefs 
Dowager of Tankerville. The Rt. Hon. Lady Jane Clifton. The cele- 
brated Rev. John Welfley, aged 88. At Child’s Ercal, aged 96, John 
Norton: he Jeft all he had from his wife, if the marries again: ihe is lame, 
blind, and 84 years of age. The Duke de Richelieu: he has left only one 
fon, in the Emprefs of Ruffia’s fervice, who was at the fiege of If{mail. 
George Whalley, Efq. Treafurer of the Foundling Hofpital. John Walker, 
aged 100, one of the penfioners of Mr. Etherington’s Charity for Blind 
Parfons. Aged 80, The Rt. Hon. Lord Newark. Aged 79, The Rt. 
Hon. William Wentworth, Earl Strafford, Vifcount Wentworth of Went- 
worth-Woodhoufe, and of Stainborough, Baron of Raby, Newmarfh, and 
Overfley, Baron, and F. R. S$. His Lordthip married, April 28, 1741, Ann 
Campbell, fecond daughter of John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, by 
whom, who died February 7, 1785, he had no ifiue: he fucceeded his fa- 
ther in November 1759: his Lordfhip dying without iffue, the whole of the 
titles become extinét, except the barony of Raby, which defcend on Fre- 
derick Thomas Wentworth, his Lordthip’s nephew. His lordship had kept 
the whole or his lady’s fervants fince her death, and has left them and his 
own'domeftics their wages for life. At Kew, Nathaniel Chomley, Efqe 
At Newcaftie, in an advanced age, James Duncan, a cobler, long known 
by the appellation of Mayor of the Crofs, and Sir James Duncan, principal 
proprietor of the Scale-de-crofs two-penny notes. Aged 78, Benjamin 
Hunter, Efq. late Mafter-Attendant of his Majefty’s yard of Deptford: he 
ferved the different gradations of the Royal Navy upwards of 55 years, 

At Lutterworth, in Leicefterfhire, the Rev. Mre William Woty, well 
known for many paftoral effufions, and better known as one of the friends of 
the late Charles Churchill. 

BANK- 
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BANKRUPTS. , 
John Cannons, Bermondfey, dealer and chapman. Jofeph Heger, Churcht 
fireet, jeweller. Francis Tapp, Strand; filverfmith. William Carbinall; 
St. Catharine’s Court, carpenter. Thomas Hermer, Birmingham, deale¢ 
and chapman. Thomas Hinkfman, Brofeley, Salop, mercer. Thomag 
Smelley and John Riggs, Lim¢houfe, potters. Richard Hind, Alcefter, 
grocer, &c. Edward Thorne; Gould-fquare, lighterman, &c. John Hayes; 
Pennaeth, Glamorgan, and William Brown, of Barry, in the fame county; 
merchants. Jofeph Miller, Worcefter, glover. Ephraim Howe, Crutched- 
friars, merchant. Richard Jackfon, Oxford, haberdafher. John Simfon 
Spencer, Gracechurch-ftreet, hatter. Robert William, Old Ford, St, 
Mary, Stratford-le-Bow. Solomon Holften, Gloucefter-ftreet, merchant; 
Robert Minchin, Bath, milliner. James Grives, Strand; bookbinder. John 
Weft, Long-acre, coachmaker. James Parry, St. James’s market, china~ 
man. George Linley, Eaét-ftreet, taylor. William Mather, Blenheim- 
ftreet, taylor. Grofs Neeve, Laxfield, Suffolk, butcher. John Gould, 
Bampton, Devon, fhopkeeper. Simon Earle, Minories, confeétioners 
Thomas Davies, Edward-ftreet, dealer and chapman. John Gibbs, St, 
ang tae Clarkenwell, dealer and chapman. James Anderfon, Chor- 
y, Lancafter, linen-draper. Samuel Auftin, Gracechurch-ftreet, mercer, 
femes Bell, Union-buildings, carpenter. Aaron Brown, Barber’s-yard, 
yer. Jofiah Beckwith, Mafbrough, York, money-ferivener. Abraham 
Brearley, Marfden, York, dealer and chapman. William ‘Hooper, Ozle- 
worth, Gloucefter, miller. William Cock, Snow-hill, fan-maker. James 
Douglas, Chertfey, watchmaker. John Richardfon, Strand, linen-drapers 
John Malden, Wapping-Wall, glats-feller. Andrew Hellam, Liverpool 
one-mafon. Arthur Davis, Wimbourne Minfter, Dorfet, victuallers 
ohn Jeayes and Jofeph Sanbach, Bromfgrove, Worceftcr, maltfters, &cs 
harles Cattanach, Skirlaugh, York, fhopkeeper. Gilbert Fox, Wapping- 
Wall, block and maft maker. Maurice Ahern, Carlet-Court, merchants 
Henry Knight, Manchefter, Callico-printer. William Grierfon, Frith< 
ftreet, taylor. Thomas Mafon, Rochdale, thopkeeper. Thomas Verney; 
Leicefter, grocer. Jofeph Dodgfon, Oulton, Cumberland, tirhper-mer< 
chant. Martin Webber, Huntfham, Devon, dealer and chapman? Henry 
Slack, Liverpool, cotton-broker. Robert Bird, Edgeware, baker. John 
Law, Horfeferry-road, corn-dealer. 
CERTIFICATES. 
ohn Bayerftock, St. Paul’s Church-yard. James Hufon, Oxford-road. 
derek Flounders, North Shields. James Shenton, Cornhill. Robert 
Newman, Finchley-common. John Twedell, King-ftreet. Thomas 
Marley, Rye. John Cole, Watford. Philip Conftable, Birmingham. 
Thomas Rowe, Newcaftle Bpon Tyne., William Heelis, Great Boltons 
ire Brennan, Manchefter. Jofeph Trone, Amerfham. Francis Willis, 
riftol. John Hughes, Coventry-ftreet. Thomas Barron, Jermyn-ftreet 


ane Clapp, White-lyon ftreet. “James Marmaduke Roffiter, Union- 
reet. Jofeph Burr, Oxford-ftreet. William Lingham, Worcefter. Joha 
Graham, John Webfter, Derby. James M‘Quin, Liverpool. Edward 
Hatfield and Francis Holgate, Stayley, Lancafter. Maitland, Maitland, Ups 
S Clapton. Henry Wichells, Lothbury. i Fielding, Oldham;. 


illiam Fifher, Norwich. Samuel Nelme, St. — fquare. James 
Trimnel, Bath. Walter Watkins, Llandewyrcwn, Brecon. John Norris, 
Beeding. Edward Moody, Birmingham. William Payne, Kingfwiafords 
William Lees, King-ftreet. 








